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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 





Extracts from the FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. Year ending 31st December, 1888. 





RDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 42,475, assuring the sum of £4,399,'769, and producing a 


New Annual Premium Income of £235,487. 
The Premiums received during the year were 
The Claims of the year amounted to £210,0 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during the year were 


718,848, being an increase of £183,717 over the year 1887. 
The numberof Policies in force was 146,966. 


3,256, 346, being an increase of £197,845. 


The Claims of the year amounted to $1,231,186. The number of Deaths was 142,751. 

The expenses are one-and-a-quarter per cent. lower than those of the previous year. 

It is a source of much satisfaction to the Directors to be able to state that their efforts to promote the stability of Industrial Policies continue 
to be most successful, for, notwithstanding the enormous increase in this Branch during the past two years, the average duration of the 8,063,293 


policies in force on 31st December last is now no less than six years. 


Upwards of 40,000 Free Policies have been granted during the year to those Policy-holders of five years’ standing who have desired to 


discontinue their payments. 


The total assets of the Company have been raised during the year from £7,867,103 to £9,302,007, being an increase of £1,434,904. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoMPANY,' LIMITED, on the 31st December, 1888. 














ASSETS. 








LIABILITIES. 

Shareholders’ Capital, . q ‘ ‘ . £200,000 o o_ British Government Securities (Consols), . " ° + 41,188,068 15 
* Branch Funds, . . . 2,819,098 3 6 Railway and other Debentures, . 15573354 19 4 
Industrial Branch Fund, : ¥ . 6,272,560 7 5 | Loans on Municipal and other Rates, ° 1,705,279 1 } 
Claims under Life Policies admitted, . 10,348 5 11 | Freehold Ground Rents and Scotch Feu Duties, . F 1,757,087 14 9 
| Metropolitan Board of Works Stock and City of London Bonds, . 160,568 10 6 
Bank of England Stock, _ 5 - ‘ : ‘ 44,301 16 10 
Freehold and Leasehold Property, . ‘ ‘ ; * 794,436 15 11 
Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Government Securities, . * 25,089 o 6 

Reversions, . a " . ‘ ‘ . 125,316 7 
Railway and other Shares, ‘ ; . 17;794 4 : 
Mortgages, ‘ . . ° ° 853,796 19 3 
Loans on the Company’s Policies, 72,244 14 0 
Furniture and Fittings, . 17,500 0 o 
Loans upon Personal Security, ° ° . . 7295 0 0 
Outstanding Premiums, : “ e . . 263,819 2 2 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and Agents’ Balances, . 37:623 16 10 
Outstanding Interest and Rents, a ° ‘ 74,158 0 3 
E Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, and in hand, 80,861 18 5 
£9,302,006 16 0 £9,302,006 16 10 
ee 

THOS. C. DEWEY, Managers EDGAR HORNE, Chairman, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, HENRY HARBEN, 


W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 


PATRICK FRASER, § 227¢¢0rs. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH OFFICE: 2 YORK BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH. 


W. GRAY, Superintendent for Edinburgh. 


W. ANGUS, Superintendent for Leith. 





OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
Liongt R. C. Boyte, Esq. | ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 
Rosert Davie PEEBLES, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrHEap, Esq. 
James My tne, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 Otp Broap StreEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 


The Purcuase and AcouisiTion of Assets of all descriptions. 

The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTURES of various undertakings. 

The Makinc of ApvancEs on Approved Security. 

The Conrractinc for and the Issutnc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 


The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcu. 


44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


The City of Melbourne Bank, Limited. 


CAPITAL (400,000 Shares of £5 each), . : ‘ . 











2,000,000 
ISSUED, 200,000 Shares. seis 
PAID-UP (£2, 10s.), £500,000 
UNCALLED (£2, 10s.), 500,000 
£ 1,000,000 
RESERVE FunpD, ° ° . . . , 325,000 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS CARRIED FORWARD, . ' ; ' 1,000 
Dividend paid to Shareholders at the rate o 14 per cent. 
Interest on Money received on Deposit— 
For Two Years and upwards, . . . - 4% per cent. 


For One Year, . — . a. ee 
Interest paid half-yearly by Cheque on London, cashed free. 


LONDON OFFICE—117 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN. 
EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 


Messrs. BRUCE & KERR, W.S., 16 Hill Street, Edinburgh; Messrs. 
FINLAYSON & AULD, Writers, 213 West George Street, Glasgow; Messrs. 


P. F. & J. HUSBAND, Solicitors, 10 Whitehall Street, Dundee; or Messrs. 
WATT CUMINE, Advocates, Aberdeen, will give information and receive 
Deposits. 


COLIN M. LONGMUIR, General Manager. 


at 44 PER CENT. for 1, 2, or 3 





FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 





THE CITY BANA SYDREY 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Forty-Ninth Half-Yearly Report. 
Tota CAPITAL AND RESERVES, . . . £1,227,016 
Paid-Up Capital, . :. : . 280,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profit, £167,016 
Further Liability of Shareholders, £780 000 


FIXED DEPOSITS for 2 or 3 years at 4} per cent. in sums of not less than £200 
are being received by the undersigned, from whom also forms of application and all 
particulars may be sttalned. 

The Interest is payable half-yearly, through THz Lonpon Joint-Stock Bank, 


LimiTED, Lonpon. 
PAULIN, SORLEY, & MARTIN, C.A,, 
Agents Jor the Bank. 
77 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





4 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


OMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000. 
Paid Up, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £650,000. 

Head Office—30 CoLiins STREET, MELBOURNE. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received on the following terms :— 
34 Per Cent. for 1 or 2 years. 

er Cent. for 3, 4, or 5 years. 
Interest payable half-yearly at Whitsunday and Martinmas. 
GEORGE NIVEN, Manager. 

1 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON, E.C., 
Where BANKING and ExcHANGE Business of every description is conducted 
with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 
11 SouTH CHARLOTTE St., EDINBURGH, 
Deposit Agents. 








44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, ‘ . ‘ ' . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, _. ' ; ‘ ‘ . £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
$1,700,000 : 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
EARS. 
MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt Street, EDINBURGH. 


PATON’S LATEST WORK, 
VADE SATANA. 

THIS IMPORTANT PICTURE IS NOW ON VIEW AT : 
DOIG & M‘KECHNIE’S GALLERY, 90 GEORGE STREET. 


Admission 15. 
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NOTES 


A creat deal of public opinion was manufactured at 
the Farringdon Street Memorial Hall on Wednesday 
night. The Separatist interest was largely represented, 
and Mr. Morley delivered as fine, broad-blown, anti- 
common-sense-and-common-politeness a discourse as even 
his great Leader would have wished to hear. Mr. 
Parnell, who was more sentimental than he commonly 
permits himself to be, told a pathetic tale, well-suited 
to the capacity of his hearers, and, with a fine con- 
tempt alike for them and the facts, reiterated his old 
legend about Lord Carnarvon. The moral of the busi- 
ness is that—as is further shown by Mr. Gladstone’s letter 
to Mr. Beaufoy—the Separatist faction, from the ex-Minis- 
ters at the top to the paid agitators at the bottom, have 
determined, in Mr. Parnell’s interest, to charge upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the crime of having conspired with 
The Times to ruin a political party by means of forged 
documents and prejudiced witnesses. It sounds incredible, 
but so it is. 





Tue debate on the second reading of Mr. John O’Connor's 
Prisoners (Ireland) Bill was short, bitter, and decisive. Mr. 
O'Connor's main contention appears to have been that in- 
asmuch as no Irish politician is deterred from plying his 
trade by the certainty that he will, if he exceeds the law, 
be treated as an ordinary convict, it is advisable that, in 
future, all Irish politicians who are compelled to exceed 
the law by the exigencies of business be treated as first- 
class misdemeanants. This contention—which has cer- 
tainly the merit of being Irish—was supported by Sir 
William Harcourt (in a speech of enormous impudence 
and self-ecomplacency), by Mr. Sexton, and by Mr. John 
Morley ; but it was opposed by Sir W. H. Marriott, by Mr. 
Russell, and by the Chief Secretary ; and it was declared 
impossible by a majority of sixty-five. 





Tue banquet to Mr. Parnell, in which the Eighty Club 
indulged last week—on the strange assumption that the 
Pigott Forgeries are the only element in the case now 
trying before the Commission in which the Irish leader is 
concerned—was remarkable for two things, with neither 
of which Lord Rosebery’s oration had anything to do. One 
was Lord Spencer’s apology for his ancient error in the 
theory and practice of Irish government, with its descrip- 
tion of the anti-Parnellites as ‘a most miserable and 
despicable body’; the other, Mr. Parnell’s confession 
that, in his judgment, the alternative to Home Rule 
in Ireland is}disfranchisement, and the setting-up of 
what is practically an autocracy. With Lord Spencer's 
divagation from facts, we need not here concern our- 
selves. It is enough that he is a Gladstonian, and that 
his arguments are Gladstonian also. Mr. Parnell (who 
was for an instant Healyesque enough to refer to the 
Chief Secretary as Balfour tout court) is a character of 


a different type ; and it is well to listen with attention 
to all that he choses to utter. There can be no doubt 
that he believes in the future of Home Rule, and now 
that, while he lives, he will leave no stone unturned 
to achieve his purpose ; and it is suggestive of much, that 
he has already faced the question of what might—and 
possibly would—happen if things were driven to the worst 
that he and his could make, and resolved in his own mind 
that, in this Golden Age of speech, the dismemberment 
of the Empire is easier than the disfranchisement of one of 
its provinces. 





Question Time in the House of Commons has long been 
employed for the embarrassing of Ministers rather than 
for the eliciting of useful information ; and, young as the 
present Session is, it has rivalled, if it has not surpassed 
its predecessors in deliberate misuse of the first hour 
or two of every sitting. There would be little room for 
comment if it were only the Brunners, the Conybeares, and 
the Healys who set themselves to be deliberately offensive. 
But the fact that Sir William Harcourt has taken to as 
active a part as any one in the grateful task, is worthy of 
record as being another step in the steady degradation of 


Her Majesty’s Opposition. 





Tue refusal of a Local Option meeting held at Isling- 
ton on Monday night to listen to Mr. Caine, is no less 
significant of the single-mindedness and sincerity of the 
so-called ‘Temperance’ party than is their determination, 
in Kennington, to throw their weight into the scale of a 
manufacturer of ‘ British wines and spirits.’ No man has 
given himself up more devotedly than Mr. Caine to spend 
and be spent on behalf of his fetish ; no one has shown 
more unreasoning and unreasonable zeal; no one has 
talked more intolerant and intolerable nonsense. Yet, 
because he has shown himself an honest man and a man of 
his hands on the Home Rule Question, the Temperance 
fanatics will have none of him. 





Mr. Freperic Harrison, in a letter to the Daily News 
of Monday, displays even more than the indecent 
favour of the partisan. He charges the Attorney-General 
and the members of the Government, individually and 
collectively, with ‘ criminal folly and negligence,’ because 
the Parnell letters have turned out to be forgeries. 
If such scolding deserved an answer, it might be 
proper to point out how startling the consequences would 
be, if every advocate who fails to make out so strong a 
case for his clients as the other side fears he will, has to 
choose between the old alternatives of being dubbed fool 
or knave. But it is enough to call attention to the 
scandalous indecorum of comments such as Mr. Harrison’s 
on a case which is still before the Courts: comments 
which deserve to be visited with another penalty than 
the disdain of right-thinking and well-mannered men. 
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Lorp Hartineton at Holloway was not so inter- 
esting as sometimes he is; but Lord Derby made a 
speech to the Liberal Unionists of Kent on Tuesday 
which was really admirable for its freshness and vigour. 
He compared the Liberal Party in 1886 to the garri- 
son of Londonderry, when the governor of the town 
was ready to surrender to the enemy; and he pointed 
out that if the task of the present Government in Ireland 
has been peculiarly difficult, it is the English Separatists 
who have made it so. If Mr. Balfour had enjoyed, what 
every previous Irish Secretary has enjoyed, the support of 
the Opposition, nothing would probably remain to be 
done. That he has achieved so much is a proof of 
astonishing strength and determination. This is Lord 
Derby’s contention, and his view is that of every reason- 
able man in Britain. 





Micuaet Davitt has written a letter on the subject of 
his treatment in prison which would have made any other 
man save Sir William Harcourt hide a diminished head and 
hold a paralysed tongue. After emphatically denying 
the long tale of indulgences which Sir William alleged 
he had enjoyed in prison, Mr. Davitt thus concludes :-— 
‘ Professions of Home Rule plus insult will not be tolerated 
in silence, particularly from Sir William Harcourt.’ This 
pleasant sentence has naturally spurred on the ex-Home 
Secretary to harder work than ever in his masters’ service ; 
and on Wednesday afternoon in the House he surpassed 
himself in insolence ; while the same night at Ely he was so 
insolent about the Parnell Commission, that it is difficult 
to see how the President can fail to take some notice of 
his speech. 





Tue speech (or, rather, speeches) of the Prince of Wales 
at the dinner held in celebration of the twenty-first anni- 
versary of the Colonial Institute on Wednesday deal more 
with matters of State policy than do most of the Prince’s 
orations. As usual, they were distinguished by that sound 
sense characteristic of all his public utterances. His advice 
to all statesmen to visit the Colonies is not new, but it has 
never been given with better authority ; while his bold 
statement of his determined opposition to any schemes 
for separating any Colony from the Mother Country is the 
best answer that Great and Greater Britain (for he spoke 
for both) could possibly give to certain recent utterances 
in the United States. 





Proressorn Gotpwin SmitH must have made rather a 
wry face over ‘ Lord Beaconsfield and Young Australia, 
and other sections of Mr. Patchett Martin’s book. But 
the ‘ Oxford Professor’ of Lothair is at least sound on the 
Irish Question, and his letter to the author of Australia 
and the Empire contains a sentence which untra- 
velled Separatists would do well to ponder. Let it 
never be forgotten that the Scot of Greater Britain, 
whether Radical or Tory, is sternly anti-Gladstonite as to 
Irish Home Rule, simply because he has some personal 
knowledge of the aims and methods of the Irish Celt. 
Thus writes the Professor to Mr. Martin :—‘ The Irish 
Question is pretty much the same everywhere. In 
Australia as in England, and on this Continent, it is a 
revolt of Irish clownishness and lawlessness against Anglo- 
Saxon constitutionalism and law. There is nothing for it 
but to put the revolt down. This is the Irishman’s only 
chance of rising to a higher civilisation in course of time.’ 





Ir the Frankfurter Zeitung is to be believed, the Iron 
Chancellor did not always have so obedient a master as 
Providence has favoured him with in his old age. If 
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the extracts it professes to give from Count Chandordy’s 
forthcoming book are authentic, then the oft-asserted 
opposition of Prince Bismarck to the annexation of Alsace 
and Lorraine is established without a possibility of doubt 
His description of the Emperor William throws a bint 
light on many problems of recent history : he calls him 
‘My highly conscientious and God-fearing, but obstinate 
and highly prejudiced, King.’ And the picture is as com. 
plete as it would be if it were signed ‘ Velasquez.’ 





Ir Queen Natalie should return to Belgrade (and it 
seems certain that she will), there will very soon be 
trouble. Already we hear of dissensions between 
the Regent and the Ministry, which bode ill for the 
tranquillity of the country. Queen Natalie is a very 
imperial lady ; and we may be sure that, so soon as she 
feels her feet, she will become practically sole Regent. 
As the mother of the young King, she would occupy a 
strong sentimental position ; and as a Russian herself, and 
the friend of Russia, power would assuredly gravitate to 
her hands. It is many a long day since Russian diplo- 
macy has compassed such a triumph as this. 





Nor is the outlook in Bulgaria very encouraging. No 
doubt any utterance of M. Zankoff must be mistrusted; 
but his account of his interview with the Czar squares so 
so well with what is known to be that potentate’s mind 
that it is probably truthful in the main. The Czar 
adheres to every item of his Bulgarian plans, and calls 
upon the subjects of ‘the Prince of Coburg’ to repudiate 
their sovereign and come to the true fold and the one 
beneficent shepherd. The establishment of a Russian 
Servia would be a very grave matter for Prince Ferdinand ; 
though to do the young man justice he has so far suc- 
ceeded better than could have been expected. But he 
has to do with a foe which never tires ; which never knows 
disappointment ; and to whom a defeat is merely an 
incident in a victory. 


Ir is time that Government men in America learned to 
put more restraint upon their tongues. Admiral Porter is 
reported to have used some exceedingly bellicose language 
about German procedure in Samoa, to have talked about 
spending fifty millions of dollars upon ordnance, and a 
good deal more trash of the same pattern. If Admiral 
Porter wants a war, he will have to get one upon his own 
account, since it is quite certain that Prince Bismarck will 
give him no assistance. It is not worth the while, either 
of the United States or of Germany, to fight about Samoa, 
and every intelligent American knows that perfectly well. 
None the less is trouble sure to come some day of this con- 
tinual screeching of the eagle. Everybody is willing to 
humour the notion that America is the almightiest power 
that has been since almighty Rome. It pleases the 
Americans, and does no particular harm. But in matters 
of high policy America is a colossal child, whose temper 
would be vastly improved by a little corporal punishment. 





Tue opening up of the Transvaal by railways cannot 
long be delayed. President Kriiger has opposed the 
civilising innovation as strongly as his astuteness per- 
mitted him, but facts are facts, and not even the chief man 
in the Land of the Boers is able to withstand their impulse. 
The Orange Free State, too, will not be behind ; and when 
these two railways are opened we may look for changes 
in the whole of the borders of Cape Colony. The scheme 
for founding a British South African Company, which is so 
temperately and so economically advocated in the current 
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number of the Fortnightly Review, will, when these rail- 
ways are completed, have one difficulty less to encounter. 
Is it too much to hope that its incorporation will even 


precede this event ? 





Tue Prime Ministers of New South Wales and Victoria 
have been addressing their constituents, and have each 
taken the opportunity of making a statement with regard 
to the policy of their Cabinets. Both deal with Budget 
questions, with education, and with the conservation of 
forests. The proposals to enlarge the University of 
Melbourne at a cost of £90,000, and to establish military 
colleges, are, perhaps, the striking matters in the speech 
of Mr. Gillies. Sir Henry Parkes, however, is more 
statesmanlike, and his programme is that of an experienced 
politician presented to a state whose political ideals are 
as advanced as those of the mother-country. Local self- 
government, land, equalisation of taxation, electoral 
reform, and woman’s suffrage are the subjects which the 
Legislature of New South Wales wi!l soon be asked to 
discuss. What is as much to the purpose is that the 
Colony is ripe for such discussion. 





Germany has done well in securing the release of the 
missionaries who were captured nine weeks ago. The tall- 
talk of the Arabs, the demands for evacuation and the rest 
of it, dwindled down to a ransom of 6000 rupees and the 
restoration of a dozen slaves. The tension on the Zanzibar 
coast appears to have somewhat relaxed ; and a cautious 
and reasonably conciliatory policy on the part of Germany 
may even yet undo some of the mischief that has been 
worked. But when is the ‘ suppression of the slave-trade’ 
going to begin? Bishop Smythies has issued a kind of 
ultimatum, in which, after advocating the abolition of 
slavery in Pemba and Zanzibar, he declares that ‘ the slave 
trade should be made piracy at once,’ and ‘that every 
slave-dealer who was caught should be hanged.’ This, as 
Bishop Smythies points out, was Brougham’s theory, and 
it is possible that, for once, Brougham was right. 





It would be interesting to trace the genesis and growth 
of the tenderness for crime—the sympathy for evildoers 
of all kinds—which is so characteristic a feature of our 
age. There is a class of minds—we are afraid an in- 
creasing class—to whose compassionate and _ tender 
mercies the commission of some piece of brutality is 
the easiest and surest road. Never were the workings of 
this type of intellect (to call it so honoris caus@) more 
curiously and instructively displayed than in the case of 
the wretched woman who was hanged on Monday in 
the Calton Gaol, all the attempts to procure a reprieve 
having proved futile. That they should have been 
made at all shows how apt men are to forget the im- 
portance in punishment of the element of retaliation— 
deliberately inflicted, not by an individual, but by society. 
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FRENCH POLITICS. 


|* France there is still so much confusion, so much 

uncertainty, so little guidance, that the most con- 
fident observers in that land itself hesitate to prophesy 
what next. This is true even of the Boulangists. No 
party in France is so much at ease as the friends of 
General Boulanger ; none can say with so much assur- 
ance, ‘The future is for us’; but though they have 
little doubt as to what will be the outcome of the con- 
tentions in which they play so large a part, the Boulan- 
gists themselves are by no means sure of the ground 
that lies immediately before. them. A few weeks ago, 
indeed, they were more confident than they are to-day ; 
or, perhaps, we should rather say that they were more 
happy in their confidence. And yet what has happened 
meanwhile has not been all discouraging. The failure 
of the Panama Scheme has become obvious and hope- 
less since General Boulanger’s triumph at the Seine 
election. M. de Lesseps was not the only person con- 
cerned in that magnificent but preposterous enterprise 
who believed that the State would be compelled to lift 
it out of its difficulties. "Thousands of poor Frenchmen 
who have shares or half-shares in it clung to the same 
belief; and when the Government definitely refused to 
‘come forward, they not only knew that their money 
was lost, but sincerely thought that the pride of France 
had been humbled by the refusal. That did no harm 
to the Boulangist party : especially as the sufferers had 
been given to understand that, if the General had been 
master in France, he would have found some honourable 
and saving way out of the disaster. The collapse of the 
Comptoir d’Escompte was no disadvantage for the Bou- 
langists either ; for the most civilised communities have 
never yet shaken off the superstition that the Govern- 
ment has something to do with every great misfortune 
that may surprise them. 

But, on the whole, these disasters have been a 
disappointment to the Boulangists. More was ex- 
pected of them. As Frenchmen and as patriots they 
rejoice, no doubt, at the astonishing serenity with 
which the Panama losses have been borne; and indeed 
it is by far the most significant and instructive thing 
that has happened in France for many a day. Six 
months ago hardly a Frenchman could have been found 
without a belief that the sudden failure of the Panama 
Canal works would plunge the whole country into finan- 
cial ruin, and that no Government could exist that 
refused to aid the falling enterprise. But, just as hap- 
pened when Bismarck demanded his milliards all in 
gold, the nation was stronger than any individual in it 
dreamed of; and, though the Panama collapse must 
have been felt deeply and widely, there was not much 
of a panic, and no thought of upsetting the Govern- 
ment which could do nothing for the shareholders. All 
Frenchmen must be proud of that fact, but some are 
not so pleased as others. The Boulangists are not so 
pleased. They see by the unexpectedly tranquil conse- 
quences of the collapse that it was less providential than 
at first they deemed it ; and, considering how much of 
the Boulangist faith is belief in a ‘Star, it will be 
understood that there is a particular disappointment in 
this discovery. 

The break-down of the Comptoir d’Escompte is 
a far less important matter; and, though it helps 
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in some ways, it has not turned to General Bou- 
langer’s advantage so much as might have been 
expected. For here the Government did interfere, 
to the prevention of further ruin that might have 
been extreme. It has been said, indeed, that the 
Government is likely to suffer for its intervention 
in this case. The argument is that the popu- 
larity of M. Tirard’s Ministry will not be increased 
amongst the lower middle classes and the peasantry 
by the favour shown to the gang of capitalists en- 
gaged in the Copper Ring, while their own enormous 
losses of the Panama Scheme were unhelped. There is 
some plausibility in this anticipation, but nothing very 
serious, so far as may be seen. It is generally under- 
stood, we imagine, that in the case of the Panama Com- 
pany the French Government have to reckon with 
certain very impressive warnings against interference : 
the warnings, we mean, which were wafted over the 
Atlantic, so gently yet so promptly, from the United 
States. Furthermore, every sensible man in France— 
every man with a pocket to feel, so to speak—is aware 
that it was not only the capitalists of the Comptoir 
<’Escompte who were aided by the Government this 
week. Had that bank broken down under the 
run upon it, others would have been rushed by panic- 
stricken depositors, and thousands of men would have 
been ruined who are not capitalists, and are guiltless of 
complicity in copper rings. It seems probable, there- 
fore, that the French Government has earned more 
gratitude than resentment by its interposition on behalf 
of the Comptoir d’Escompte : in fact, if there had been 
no such interference, and the all but inevitable conse- 
quences had ensued in general crash and panic, M. 
Tirard might have learnt the sentiments of the People 
on the subject by an invasion of his official premises. 
That would have suited the Boulangists perfectly ; and 
altogether we may suspect that they do not share the 
belief that the Government made a mistake in coming 
to the assistance of the Comptoir, even though the 
Panama shareholders were left to take the full punish- 
ment of their credulity. 

But for the Boulangists these things are of small 
account, at the moment, compared with the prosecution 
of the chiefs of the League of Patriots, and the Duke 
d’Aumale’s recall from exile. It must be evident to 
General Boulanger and his friends that both these 
moves mean fighting. So far, the Boulangists have 
encountered very little of that—little or nothing. But 
the recall of the Duke, and the determination to 
arraign the League of Patriots as a dangerous and un- 
lawful society, must be interpreted to signify a resolve 
to ‘have it out’ with the General forthwith. What 
help the Duke may be to the Government is not quite 
clear to the observer from without. Of course we can 
all see how his Royal Highness might be worked, if he 
consented to the operation ; but what the Government 
propose to do with him, or to make of him, and in 
what ways, or to what extent, he will be found willing 
and able to assist them against the Boulangists, is 
matter that awaits development. One thing is certain : 
the recall of the Duke D’Aumale has been regarded for 
some time by the party in office as a good card to 
play. We believe our readers will learn for the first 
time that the Duke’s sentence of exile was to have 
been cancelled immediately after the polling at the 
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late election for the Seine. The Government had no 
doubt at all that General Boulanger would be defeated. 
and in anticipation of that blow to him—that triump) 
for themselves—the Cabinet resolved to follow it up 
immediately by bringing back the Prince in whose exile 
General Boulanger was concerned so conspicuously 
and so discreditably. Every preparation was made 
for the Duke’s recall—decree drawn up and the rest of 
it—as soon as the figures were posted that declared 
Boulanger rejected of Paris. But that event did not 
come off. ‘To the surprise of the Government (itself a 
most astonishing thing under the circumstances) the 
victory was not to them, but to the General, and for 
the time no more was done about recalling the Duke 
d’Aumale. But the purpose and the reasons for it 
still existed, as we now see, though they themselves arc 
not absolutely clear at present. 

What the prosecution of M. Naquet and his com- 
panions may result in, is beyond all profitable 
speculation. It is a bold stroke, and, being bold, 
is commended as wise. So it may be; but the origin 
of the League—(the association is described by 
the Public Prosecutor himself as having been ‘ estab- 
lished in 1882 for the purpose of developing 
the military spirit among us, and of morally and 
physically training soldiers for France’)—has to be 
considered, for it will certainly be remembered by the 
people at large when the League is on trial for illega- 
lity. And it does not seem to us at all clear that the 
absolute suppression of the League, if it came to that, 
would be the destruction of Boulanger and Boulangism, 
as some seem to imagine. ‘There are no sufficient 
reasons for believing that they can be disposed of in 
that way, even if the attempt is carried out to the full ; 
and it is possible that by-and-bye the Government will 
be able to give no better account of their present 
action than that it is better to go down fighting before 
a persistent enemy than to wither in the patience he 
mocks at. 





EXPOSTULATION. 
ADIES, ladies, Liberal ladies, 
To that coarser creature, Man, 
Prithee leave the road to Hades— 
Keep undraggled while you can ! 
You have always been superior 
From the very earliest day. 
Leave the mire to your inferior— 


Keep undraggled while you may ! 


Women, women, Liberal women, 
Be your earnest ne’er so grim, 

"Tis a naughty pool to swim in— 
Why attempt to learn to swim ? 

Why debasement from so far court 
As to bid your bosoms swell 

With the hopes of Vernon Harcourt 
And the passion of Parnell ? 


Lofty ladies, Liberal ladies, 
If you must be on the side 
Of the Coffeys and Joe Bradys, 
Show a little proper pride. 

"Tis of all sad sights the saddest 
To behold you flocking round 
Where the Pedant and the Faddist 
And the Ass alone are found. 
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'andering wom Aberal women, 
Wandering en, Liberal women 
You shall go by devious ways, 
And these eyes the stars grow dim in 
(As the great apostate says), 
Be familiar with a series 
Of uncommon dirty tricks— 
A malodorous congerles — 


If you take to politics. 


Lustv ladies, Liberal ladies, 
If your ally are sincere, 
And ‘the orator’s your trade is, 
Give us something fit to hear ! 
"Tis a hopeless kind of tinkler 
That would mend the State machine 
In the style of Captain Sinclair 
With the views of Aberdeen. 


Working women, Liberal women, 
Though it savour of the brute, 
Are you sure you ‘ve got the jim in 

This particular gamut ? 
It were insolence to scout you, 
But the truth is mighty tough, 
And the nonsense that without you 
Gets expression seems enough. 


NATIONAL DEFENCES. 


[I\HE opposition to Lord George Hamilton's Naval 

Scheme which is threatened from below the gang- 
way is rather less contemptible, and even more intelli- 
gible, than the resistance to all increase of our national 
forces which is usually met with in that quarter. As 
for the other opposition which the scheme is menaced 
by—the opposition led by younger sons of peers—that 
is another matter. It is treated of elsewhere. The 
less famous of the two chiefs, we may note here, has 
not made his own erratic course the more comprehen- 
sible by his letter of explanation. Whether Lord Charles 
Beresford is angry because the Cabinet does not pro- 
pose to do more, or because it is not going to do what 
it has undertaken in a proper manner, or because he 
does not think the Admiralty is to be trusted to do any- 
thing, we do not clearly understand. His Lordship 
has not made it any more intelligible since he got 
up in the House to bless and curse, to oppose and sup- 
port Lord George Hamilton in the same breath. But 
the anger and the resolute determination to oppose, 
avowed below the gangway, can be understood at a 
glance, and, as we have said, are, considering the 
intellectual calibre of those who feel them, respec- 
table. They show, at least, that Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son e tutti quanti do understand that the speeches of 
Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Stanhope are a sign 
that Parliamentary politicians have discovered that a 
thorough and workmanlike method of dealing with the 
defence of the country is likely to answer well with the 
country. We give the First Lord and the Secretary 
of State for War credit for all the disinterested patriot- 
ism a Parliament man can feel; but we do not believe 
(nor can they expect us to believe) that they would 
have taken the very strong, almost the professional line 
they have, if they had thought the popularity of the 
Cabinet likely to suffer. They have done what they 
have because they feel assured that the Cabinet would 
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not suffer. Now this confidence of theirs, and the 
extreme probability that it is well founded, are naturally 
exasperating to the representatives of the Peace Society, 
for what becomes of their chance of a hearing if the 
country is really going to have its navy and army 
managed with an avowed intention of making them 
efficient? A country in that frame of mind has got 
beyond the reach of Peace Societies, and therefore 
their wrath and consternation are, as we have said, 
intelligible, and even respectable as showing some 
perspicacity. 

As a matter of course, what offends and frightens 
the Peace Society, and honourable faddists below 
the gangway, is precisely what recommends Lord 
George Hamilton’s scheme and Mr. Stanhope’s state- 
ment to the favour of men of sense throughout the 
country. There is much about them which is matter of 
detail, and not a little which is matter of opinion. Mr. 
Stanhope’s statement has also this particular drawback 
to fight against, that it is the tenth, if not the fif- 
teenth, admirable working scheme which the War Office 
have published at one time or another; and we are by 
this date more than a little sceptical about mobilisa- 
tion schemes. As regards the Naval Scheme, there 
will, of course, be critics who will find that it does 
not do enough; and then there will be others 
to point out that it shows a sad want of appre- 
ciation of the inestimable value of this thing and 
also the other considered necessary by the critics. 
As the discussion goes on we shall doubtless hear 
enough and to spare of high freeboards, un- 
armoured ends, and other such mysterious subjects. 
Inventors and ex-constructors will be really wanting to 
themselves if they do not at least strive hard to push 
the main question out of the way, and to make room 
for their fads. Of course the natural enemies of the 
safety of the country—the Peace Society people, and 
the Parliamentary freelance on the look out for a 
chance—will be only too happy to help the fad- 
mongers. It is to be hoped that the Ministry, and all 
that part of the press for which the security of the 
country is a matter of more importance than the 
speedy return to office of the items, will take care to 
prevent this obscuration of the point at issue. 

It is really a very obvious one. The question we have 
to consider is, whether since Lord Northbrook’s building 
scheme is nearly complete, since our hands are free, 
since no one whose opinion is entitled to the smallest 
respect doubts that the navy is below its proper 
strength, it is not better to proceed to work on a 
definite plan with a distinct conception in our minds 
of what the safety of the country requires to 
be done. Lord George Hamilton does at least offer 
such a scheme. There may be doubts as to its 
sufficiency. It is at least possible that seventy ships 
may not be enough. It may turn out that the 
21,000,000 will not pay for seventy ships, and more 
money may be needed. We confess to a moderate 
degree of agreement with those who think that the 
First Lord showed more sense of theatrical effect than 
regard for dignity when he decided not to make it quite 
plain from the first that he was only going to ask for 
£10,000,000 over and above the normal building vote 
of the navy. But these are matters of detail, or faults 
of manner. Once more we say it, the essential thing is 
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that the First Lord has looked at the question of 
National Defence from the naval side as a whole ; and 
no (though it 


whether his plan is accepted or 
ought to be in no danger), whether it works out 
without a hitch in practice (a point on which we 
are much less confident), at least he has put the 
problem fairly before the country, and in doing so 
has set an example which cannot but have excellent 
effects on our naval administration. 

Mr. Stanhope’s statement is a less satisfactory docu- 
ment. The War Office has always been a less efficient 
department than the Admiralty—in spite of the faults 
of the latter—and we do not equally trust its word. Be- 
sides, no tests can be applied to the War Office as they 
can to the Admiralty. When the First Lord promises 
that so many ships shall be built in such a time, there is 
some means of finding out whether he keeps his word. 
But when the War Office constructs a new scheme of 
mobilisation, who can tell whether it is not destined to 
Only 
an experimental general mobilisation could clear up 
the doubt ; and to that, costly as it would be directly 
and indirectly, we may come, now that we are entered 
on the straight path. Still, though we trust with 
reservations, and hope with no very profound confi- 
dence, we do, on the whole, believe that Mr. Stanhope has 


remain a mere paper plan like so many others ¢ 


seriously improved the organisation of the land forces, 
and done something to give us, if not a stronger army, 
at least an army which can act quickly, and together. 


DEMOCRATIC ENGLISH. 





: i is Eurépian—Eurdpian quite, to be concerned 
about purity of language; it is a mark of an 


effete civilisation, which can endure monarchy and 
aristocracy, and believe that one man can be by any 


means better than another, and one word of more 
account than another. One of the race of Hannibal 
Chollop has been thus widely expressing himself. He 
has spread the American eagle in the eye of the sun, 
and declared that it is the birthright of the person he 
calls ‘ the American freeman, to take what liberties he 
will with the language which is commonly called Eng- 
lish. All but the ‘ American freeman” himself have 
hitherto supposed that he was not restrained by any 
consideration whatever from taking what liberties he 
would ; but that, it would appear, has been only true 
with regard to his spoken language ; he now stands 
astonished at his own moderation or want of thorough- 
ness, and, encouraged by the Carthaginian Chollop, 
deal as freely with his written 
language as he has dealt with his spoken. ‘ Our 
language, the Punic leader Chollop, ‘ is 
not lent to us on the condition that it shall not be 
tampered with, but is our own to mould’ (Han- 
nibal, of course, writes ‘mold ’), ‘and forge to all the 
purposes of our multifarious and peculiar practical, and 
intellectual life’; and there can be no doubt that when 
Chollop and his countrymen once set themselves to 
tamper with anything, they can ‘ mold and forge’ it to 
any purposes they please. 

It may, therefore, be taken as certain that in a ‘few 
months (for a month in the land of Chollop is as 
good as a year in Europe) Queen’s English, ‘as she is 
written, will have given place to President’s Ameri- 


he proposes to 


writes 
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can or Old Judge Lingo, or whatever patent name 
Chollop may choose to give it. Mississippi pilots, 
cowboys, army scouts, free selectors, diggers, corner. 
boys, speculators, Western pioneers, ranchers, and _ raj]. 
way-men, will each and all contribute their mites of 
speech to swell the new Thesaurus of language, so that 
yet a little while and the old tongue which savoured 
of Shakespeare, Milton, and the Bible, of Scott and 
Dickens and Thackeray, will reek only of “Change and 
Congress, of the mining camp and _ the saloon, of the 
This it is to be 
great and American, to be democratic and progressive, 


caucus meeting and the free fight. 


There is in this, however, small reason or excuse for 
crowing over America. We have a democratic and 
progressive spirit of our own, which in the fulness of 
It is 
not many years since the method and the style of 


time will certainly develop similar phenomena. 


American journalism were introduced among us, and 
already how they have spread! Journal after journal 
is adopting them more or less reservedly or un- 
reservedly, on the plea that it must ‘go with the times, 
that it must be understanded of the common people ; 
all which is to say that we have put our democracy to 
school, with the intention of making it thoughtful, and 
‘refined, and gentlemanlike, and have only succeeded 
in substituting conceit for ignorance, and vulgarity for 
We have 


mounted our democracy on our back, and it will ride 


dulness. Nor have we stopped there. 
us (if we let it) down to the level of shallow thought, 
vulgar speech, and commonplace action—* the peculiar 
practical and intellectual life’°—-where America abides. 
It may seem a small matter to threaten to dilute and 
adulterate pure English with the slang of gambling 
hells and liquor-bars ; but it is symptomatic of great, 
of vital, matters. For, surely, even in itself it is no 
small offence for an American or another to degrade 
our great English language merely that writers and 
orators may play down to the riff-raff of democracy. 
Such a person may attain Congress or Parliament, 
but he is scarcely fit for the Kingdom of Heaven. 


MR. HALDANF’S TRUCK BILL. 


YHE introduction of this measure is presumably 

. intended merely to raise discussion on the par- 
ticular phase of Truck with which it deals ; at any rate 
it is certain that there is room for two opinions on 
the merits and demerits of the proposals which it 
contains. Shortly, its effect would be to make it 
illegal to remunerate agricultural labourers in Scotland 
in any other form than in money, house, cow's grass, oF 
allotment: that is to say, the existing customs of 
boarding the farm-servant, and of supplying him with 
potatoes and meal at fiars’ prices, or with milk or 
fuel, as part of his wages, would be abolished at a 
The old ‘ Kitchen System,’ indeed, under 
which unmarried farm-servants ot both sexes got their 
meals in the farm kitchen, and slept on the premises, is 
rarely to be found in operation in any part of the 
country in these days of large farms. But the hinds 
—that is, those labourers (usually married) who live in 
cottages leased with the farm—are at the presen! 
day largely paid in kind. Not only do they ge! 
their cottage and garden, or cow’s grass; they are 
also allowed so much farm produce, or so much) 
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peat or coal, in addition to a sum in cash; and 
the same is true of the servants who are housed 
in the bothies—not now so common as they used to 
be, but quite as objectionable as ever. The Bill raises 
no question as to the cottage with its garden, or as to 
the cow’s grass, and there can be no doubt that that is 
as it should be. For it was clearly established by the 
evidence taken before the Commission on Agricultural 
Labour in Scotland in 1870, that those parts of the 
country in which wages were paid partly in house and 
garden, or cow's grass, compared most favourably in 
respect of the quality of the cottages and the well-being 
of their inhabitants with other districts in which differ- 
ent customs obtained ; and it is notorious, particularly 
within the last twenty vears, that both landlords and 
tenant-farmers have been encouraged to provide im- 
proved cottage accommodation for their ploughmen, 
because they have found that to be the best means 
of attracting the best hands. 

It has to be kept in mind that there is truck and 
truck. The word has recently come to be used to 
denote any remuneration of labour not made exclusively 
in the coin of the realm ; but its proper meaning is not 
so extended as that. It is not truck to pay wages, 
partly or even wholly, in the form of board or subsis- 
tence, which the labourer consumes, and must acquire 
from somebody: it is truck to pay wages, partly or 
wholly, in the form of commodities which the labourer 
does not, or cannot, consume, and which he is com- 
pelled to sell or barter, of course at a loss, for 
other things of which he stands in need. On _ the 
principle of calling a dog a bad name, it is easy to 
condemn the former system of payment under the name 
of ‘truck, but it by no means follows that the system 
is bad. Nobody, for example, would say that the 
custom of paying a domestic servant partly in the 
form of board and lodging is to be condemned as 
truck. On the contrary, there is a general consensus 


of opinion among the employers of this class of 


servants, that the system of giving an addition to their 
wages in name of ‘ allowances’ for certain necessaries, 
as tea and sugar, is fraught with the worst results. 


On the other hand, it is to be said that payment of 


agricultural wages in kind has not always been so con- 
ducted as to supply the genuine requirements of the 
labourer. In The Statistical Journal will be found a 
faithful record of English customs, under which as 
much as from twenty to fifty per cent. of agricul- 
tural labourers’ wages has been paid, in Hereford and 
Devon, in the form of cider. In these districts the 
failure of the apple crop is reported by the same 
authority to have the like favourable effect upon the 
health of the labourer as the good drainage of a parish 
has on that of the inhabitants generally. Wages 
in beer are common enough also, and quite as reprehen- 
sible. But no abuse of this sort exists in Scotland in 
connection with the payment in kind of farm-servants’ 
wages. "The supply of fuel, indeed, is an instance not 
only of the beneficial results of this sort of truck, but 
even of its necessity. It is impossible to distinguish it 
in principle from the case of house-accommodation or 
cow's grass, The hind gets his coal far more cheaply 
in this way than he could, if he had to make his own 
small purchases at a distant railway station, and it is 
most likely that he would have to dispense with firing 
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to a considerable extent, if it were not for the inter- 
vention of his employer's capital and carts. 

But there is another consideration, affecting more 
particularly payments in potatoes, meal, and milk, 
which is quite as important as any of these. It 
is an inestimable advantage, not to the agricultural 
labourer only, but to the country whose fortunes 
are to so large an extent bound up with his, that 
he should be supported on wholesome food, which 
has not passed through the hands of a series of 
middlemen, with the inevitable result of adulteration 
and diminution of nourishing power. The chances are, 
moreover, that the goods obtainable at the village mer- 
chant’s are inferior in quality,and dearer in price, than 
those which the artisan finds at his command in town. 
The effect of abolishing ‘ harvest bread, for instance, 
would most undoubtedly be to put the harvesters on 
inferior rations. It is altogether to be deplored that 
the wages class in this country has so largely substi- 
tuted white bread, tea, and sugar, as the staples of life, 
for potatoes, meal, and milk; and it is folly to 
uproot by law a home-grown custom which goes 
so far towards restraining this change for the worse. 
Is there any sort of restraint more precious than that 
of custom, or more questionable than that of arti- 
ficial legislation ? It would be ridiculous to pretend 
that farmers have introduced this kind of truck in 
order to force down wages, as industrial employers cer- 
tainly did before the Truck Acts, and it is nothing to 
the point to say that it might be so used, for at that rate 
any irrelevant legislation could be justified. If Mr. Hal- 
dane’s object in introducing his Truck Bill is to redeem 
apledge hastily givenon the hustings to some unfortunate 
fadmonger with truck on the brain, he has succeeded ; if 
he merely aspires to the credit of originating a discussion 
upon an interesting subject, he will be gratified; but in 
no case will he increase any reputation he may have 
already made as a promoter of well-considered legislation. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

ORD Randolph Churchill has long been regarded 
] 4 asthe spoilt child of the Tory party—the darling 
vvhose youthful indiscretions were to be forgiven and 
forgotten in anticipation of that plentiful harvest of 
statesmanship, which was sure some day to be garnered 
by a grateful party. He has been compared to King 
Henry V., to Lord William Bentinck, to Lord Beacons- 
field, and to the Prodigal Son. He has been the most 
popular member of his own party, and he disputes 
with Mr. Labouchere the honour of being the smartest 
member of the House of Commons. But mere smart- 
ness does not make a politician, much less a_states- 
man ; and for his well-wishers (if any be left) to talk 
longer of the youthful indiscretions of a man whose 
age is forty-six, and who has sat in the House of 
Commons for fifteen years, is a violent abuse of lan- 
guage. Few men have had better chances given them, 
and few men have made meaner use of them. Once 
leader of the House of Commons, he has now neither 
followers in the country nor friends among his col- 
leagues. He has not even got a substitute of one for 
his historic company of four :— 

‘Lord Randolph had a party ; 
Where is that party now ?’ 


But Punch’s prognostications were wrong. One 
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member of that party has now distanced his quondam 
leader, and has supplanted him in the affections of his 
party; and when Lord Randolph resigned office neither 
Sir John Gorst nor the Ambassador to Persia so much as 
expressed their sympathy. The conclusion to which all 
those who have watched his public ‘areer must be forced 
to come, is that Lord Randolph is not a leader of men. 
He is brilliant, he is astute; but if during fifteen years 
he has not even made friends who will follow his 
political fortunes, then he can only be compared to a 
tailless and eccentric comet, whose appearances and 
disappearances may surprise and even alarm, but whose 
influence neither controls the tides of affairs, nor in- 
creases the well-being of his country. 

When Lord Randolph negotiated for the elevation 
of Sir Stafford Northcote to the House of Lords, he 
was guilty of an act of insubordination—if not, indeed, 
a piece of treason-——which could only have received a 
tardy condonation had its perpetrator justified him- 
self by conspicuous success. Forgetful, however, that 
he was on trial, he deserted his colleagues before his 
capacity as a leader had been proved, and before any 
attempt had been made by him to give evidence of his 
fitness for the high office from which he had expelled a 
tried and distinguished servant of the State. To in- 
subordination he now added the crime of disloyalty. 
He deserted the Union in what was to all appearance 
an hour of danger. This might be forgiven; for his 
resignation in 1886 is the one act in his career to which 
his party can look back with unmitigated satisfaction. 

It might have seemed time that his vagaries should 
cease, but Lord Randolph has so sedulously striven to 
earn a reputation as a surprise politician that such 
a hope could not have been entertained by any 


one to whom his_ public life has been matter of 


interest. He has now, for no other ostensible 
or conceivable purpose than that of damaging Lord 
George Hamilton, taken upa position which is both im- 
politic and unpatriotic. His present move may be the 
result of a profligate ambition, but it appears to have 
much more similarity to the spite of a deserted female. 
He, even he, with his own opinion of his necessity to 


the nation, cannot imagine in his wildest dreams that 


the Government or the country will be so persuaded of 


his superior wisdom that, when they have heard his 
arraignment of the First Lord of the Admiralty, the 
one will and the other will 
humbly offer him any of their offices he may be pleased 


clamour for his recall, 
graciously to fill. Once again he has failed to gauge 
the opinion of the nation; once 
guilty of a frightful tactical blunder ; 
has shown himself incapable of resisting an oppor- 
tunity of making 
his country, his party, and, 
His brilliant debating powers, his keenness, his capa- 


again he has been 


once again he 


mischief. It is a misfortune for 


most of all, himself. 


city for work would have made 


whom any country might be proud ; 
qualities, rare in their degree and rarer still in their 


but when to these 


combination, are added a malady for causing perpetual 
distrust both to his colleagues and his followers, an 
incapacity for that essence of politics—compromise— 
a recurring lack of the main instincts of statesman- 
ship, and the selfishness of a common demagogue— 
then no country need seek his services, and no party 
need regret his loss. 
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SUB NOMINIS UMBRA. 


J OT long ago a speaker at a meeting in England 
- hazarded the question, ‘ Will Mr. Gladstone live 
for ever?* The response came prompt and decided, 
* Yes.” The interrogation was perhaps injudicious, the 
reply was beyond all doubt fatuous. Nevertheless. jt 
is. fairly typical of the mental attitude of m; ny 
thous: ands of Gladstonians throughout the country, 


To say that it represented the thought of the 
speaker would be an obvious error. The sentiment 


which finds expression in such a form is in no sense 
the outcome of an intellectual process, and if this 
country were governed by pure reason, there would be 
little need to dwell upon the delusion of a class of 
persons who cherish the belief that Mr. Gladstone is 


immortal. As, however, there are good grounds for 


thinking the basis of some of our political ideas 
and actions is not purely rational, the subject jis 


worth pursuing; for those who either cannot 
will not think at all play no small part in making 
our laws, and disposing of our properties. Now, let it 
not be supposed for a moment that there is any wish 
to rebuke the individual referred to, for taking what 
appears to most of us a somewhat too sanguine view 
of the vitality of his leader. On the contrary, there 
are reasons not a few for joining in his pious aspira- 
tion. Nor is there any wish to waste time in analys- 
ing the foolish talk of a person who was in all proba- 
bility simply muddle-headed. Very few Gladstonians 
really believe that their chief is likely to prove im- 
mortal : : if they did. But 
many thousands and tens of thousands act precisely as 
though they entertained no other belief; and_ that 
fact which matters much indeed. At 
present we have one of the great parties in the 
State still to all united, and 
capable of performing the proper functions of a party, 
It is so essential 


nor would it much matter 


is a very 


outward appearance 
whether in office or in opposition. 
to the working of the Constitutional machine that such 
a definite organisation should continue to exist, that 
Unionists, at any rate, have some reason for viewing 
with satisfaction any arrangements which insure the life 
of a reasonably compact Opposition. But,unhappily, the 
moment we come to a close examination of the collec- 
tion of individuals which has appropriated to itself the 
name of the Liberal Party, we see how little right we 
have to count in the future upon a continuance of that 
agreement and discipline which undoubtedly exists at 
the present time to the advantage of the State. 

Every day that passes shows more clearly how terrible 
is the danger which besets a political party, when once 
it has abandoned the guidance of a principle for 
the guidance of a man. For the last three years the 
progress of the Gladstonian Party has been one of steady 
degradation. It has deliberately elected to do what no 
political party can do and live. The day of reckoning, 
whether it come early or late, will come with certain 
foot. With the 
stonian sections have sacrificed to their leader’s 1m- 
perious will every treasure which their house possessed. 
One by one the cherished principles of Liberalism have 
been dragged out, and one by one burnt on the altar, 
or thrown beneath the wheels of the destroying divinity. 
The ancient doctrine of the supremacy of Parliament 


ardour of fanatics, the various Glad- 
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was the first to go; and Liberals discovered that 
it was part of their creed to submit the decisions 
of the elected representatives of the people to the 
review of a court of lawyers. The doctrine of repre- 
sentation and taxation was thrown into the flames 
with a light heart. The old Liberal banner, on which 


Wie 
was torn to rags, and Mr. O’Brien’s pantaloons were 


is inscribed the legend of ‘ Equality before the Law, 


floated in its place. The idea of one-man-one-vote 
was abandoned, and two votes for the Tipperary man 
and one vote for the Lanarkshire man became the 
officially recognised substitute. ‘These, and many other 
sacrifices of a like nature, have been made, and 
readily made, by the one-man worshippers. Each has 
brought out his treasure, and burnt or broken it in 
pieces in the great Obi festival. While the feast lasts, 
and the tom-toms are beating, and the idol still nods 
approval, the pleasurable sensations born of devo- 
tion and excitement will doubtless endure. But one 
dav the fire will have burnt out, the feast will be over, 
and the votaries will go home to count the cost. <A 
party which follows a man, and not a principle, is rotten, 
and must perish. 

It is important that these facts should be borne 
in mind and appreciated by Unionists of all shades. 
‘lo them will fall the duty of restoring that which 
their opponents have damaged or destroyed. But it 
is even more important that Gladstonians them- 
selves should realise the situation. ‘There is no use 
blinking the fact; some day it must become apparent. 
The Gladstonian Party is bound together at the present 
moment by nothing but the name of Mr. Gladstone. 
It is hardly necessary to attempt a proof of so self- 
evident a proposition. Let any supporter of the Oppo- 
sition endeavour to formulate a single principle, apart 
from devotion to Mr. Gladstone, upon which his party 
is agreed. Let him name one single measure save the 
mysterious Home Rule Bill—which no human eye has 
ever looked upon—which unites the suffrages of his 
friends. Let him name the leader in whom he elects 
to put his trust. Let him say whether it be Sir 
William Harcourt who is to command his respect, or 
Mr. Morley who is to rouse his enthusiasm. Let 
him tell us whether it is Sir George ‘Trevelyan whom 
he will honour, or Mr. Labouchere to whom he 
will look for guidance. And lastly, let him tell 
us on what common ground these great spirits and 
others so diverse as Lord Rosebery, Mr. Cuninghame 
Graham, Mr. Conybeare, and Sir Joseph Pease, not 
to speak of the newly-elect of Ireland, are to co-operate 
to their own satisfaction, and for the advantage of the 
State. 

The problem must be faced, and these are the ele- 
mentary facts of the situation, as it must ultimately 
present itself to the electors of Great Britain. ‘The 
Gladstonian Party has elected to abandon its prin- 
ciples, to sacrifice its independence, and to put its 
conscience into the keeping of one man. It has chosen 
to dwell within the shadow of a great name. While 
the tree stands a man may indeed find shelter under its 
branches ; but when the tree falls, what will be the 
condition of those who have had neither the forethought 
hor the wit to construct a permanent habitation for 
themselves ? They will be left, as they deserve, a crowd 
of wanderers in the desert. 
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POLITICAL WOMEN. 


FFYHOUGH not yet part of the Ministerial pro- 
gramme, as it is in New South Wales, Female 
Suffrage with us is probably a mere question of time. 
Objection on grounds of principle was barred when 
women obtained the School Board, not to speak of the 
Municipal, franchise. And Lord Salisbury’s Edinburgh 
dictum—spoken, of course, in all sincerity, and not 
by way of making talk—only expressed what is now an 
article of faith with so many, that even they who most 
question the expediency of the change say little, how- 
ever deeply they may doubt. Now, even if it be 
assumed that the influence of women in politics will 
be cast on the side of morality and religion, it by 
no means follows that the political woman will be any 
more a thing of beauty than the political man. It 
may even be quite otherwise. For a time the 
effects of heredity may be to debar the Sir William 
Harcourts of the future from the full use of their 
oratorical powers when the victim is a woman ; and 
possibly a like forbearance may be exhibited by the 
majority of stateswomen to persons of the other sex. 
But when a fair controversialist is moved in the interests 
of religion and morality to say hard things of a sister, 
it is pretty certain that her words will be plain and to 
the point, and it may even be surmised that, as the gift 
of vituperation is by no means an exclusively male attri- 
bute, there are lower deeps in reserve for the House than 
ever an Irish Night has shown. The lady heckler, 
too, will have to be reckoned with ; and the Sir John 
Kinloch of a brighter age will find that his theory 
of latch-keys is every whit as important as his theory 
of deer-forests, or the innate, imperishable right to 
lawlessness of every citizen born into law. 
Emancipation, meanwhile, is still postponed, and the 
political woman has not yet that fuller environment 
which the golden years will bring. But her evolution, 
though incomplete, is not without interest: all the 
more so as in the two great political parties it is pro- 
ceeding along different lines. In the Primrose League, 
women may become members in the same way, and 
to the same extent, as men. Offices are bestowed, 
and work is allotted, irrespective of sex. In 
other words, men and women are viewed simply 
as citizens of the great empire, inspired with common 
aims, and ready to devote to the furtherance of these 
all good gifts and graces wherewith they chance to be 
endowed. ‘This is the only rational and healthy way 
of bringing women’s influence to bear on politics. It 
is otherwise with the other side. In their eyes the zenana 
system has found favour; and, with the exception of 
a youth or two for the making of motions and the 
moving of votes of thanks, and an occasional Brown 
or Smith or Robinson to keep order, the presence of the 
male biped is sternly discouraged. It may be that the 
Liberal ladies have been driven to these Separatist 
tactics by the refusal of their male Stalwarts to make 
room in their congregations for the softening and 
purifying influence that, confessedly, they so much need, 
on the ground that a more than common interest 
in morality and religion unfits one for membership in 
an ordinary Liberal Association ; or it may be that the 
presence of the male Liberal is regarded by his sisters 


as involving risks‘ of possible political contamination, 
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Whatever the 


which must at all costs be avoided. 
explanation, it is a strange commentary on the soul- 
thrilling Liberté, Egalité et Fraternité, so long the 
watchword of the advanced — whether philosopher 
or pétroleuse; and the truth is (if the new  in- 
fluences could only be made aware of it), that, from 
their own point of view, such meetings as that of Satur- 
day last—with their ‘great Christian leader” as the 
Bona Dea, and the Earl of Aberdeen as a problematical 
Clodius—are a move to the rear. It is good, no doubt, 
to combine the pleasures of the platform and_ the 
mothers’ meeting; but it is none the less a fact that 
merely female political associations will fail in the 
future, as they have failed in the past. Their gatherings 
may, or may not, break up in disorder on the appear- 
ance of a couple of mice. But this parable, if it be 
nothing more, embodies an important truth. The 
superior essence has so far proved incorruptible ; and, 
whatever the effects of evolution and the divided 
skirt, there is no reason to believe that change in the 
femininity of woman is one of them. 


MODERN MEN. 


THE VERY REV. PRINCIPAL CAIRD. 


T is not at all surprising that the presence of Prin- 
cipal Caird on the right hand of Mr. Chamberlain at 

the recent great Unionist meeting in St. Andrew's Hall, 
Glasgow, should have been regarded by the newspapers as 
worthy only of a bare record, and not of an emphatic 
recognition. The Principal is, beyond all possibility of 
rivalry, the most eloquent man in Scotland ; and, among 
University dignitaries, there is no greater foe to Glad- 
stonism, and all its works—not even Sir William Thomson 
or Professor Butcher—yet he said nothing, and was not 
Could 
better evidence possibly be given of the commanding 
influence of the Principal's personality ? 
he know when to speak, and when to be silent ; but, 


expected to say anything, at this meeting! 
Not only does 


through a sort of electric sympathy between him and 
what may, by a justifiable Hibernicism, be termed his 
audience, this knowledge is quite as much theirs as his. 
Dr. Caird’s philosophy is not, perhaps, quite the same as 
Carlyle’s, but he is indubitably as great a believer in the 
golden Gospel of Silence. 
talked Silence in thirty volumes, the Principal has been 


Whereas, however, Carlyle 


content to preach it in three. 

It is still a moot point whether Canon Liddon or 
Principal Caird is the first preacher in the Three Kingdoms 
—they might have had a formidable competitor in Bishop 
Magee, had he not apparently resolved to sink the orator 
in the prelate,—but there is absolutely no doubt at all as 
As 
a rule, he keeps his eloquence for his colleagues and 
their pupils. When, however, it is announced that he 
is to preach in any of the churches of Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, as large crowds assemble to hear him as in the 


to Dr. Caird’s being the first preacher in Scotland. 


time when—now considerably more than a generation ago 
—it became noised throughout Scotland that a successor 
to Chalmers had at last been found in the pulpit of the 
country parish of Newton-on-Ayr. 
too, as the successor of Chalmers in spite, or perhaps be- 
cause, of his being so unlike the founder of the Free 
Church. 
of Principal Caird; it has not even rubbed down the 
angles of his impressive individuality. But yet it has not 
been without its modifying, chastening, and mellowing 
influences. Only Scotsmen who have reached middle life 


He was acknowledged, 


Time has not abated the intellectual strength 


can quite understand the special characteristics of Dr. 
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Caird’s early preaching, and its peculiar effect upon those 
who listened to it. The thin, pallid youth, fresh, as it seemed. 
from the cloister, with his large wall of forehead and sur. 
mounting mass of dark hair, then inclined to be curly, was 
evidently no ‘tribune of the people,’ no champion of the 
Territorial System, like Chalmers. Plainly, he was not 
qualified to shine as controversialist in Church Courts, At 
the first blush, indeed, he did not seem fitted to shine even 
in the pulpit. 
events, to choose as his text something out of which al] 
the ingenuity of fanaticism would have failed to expect a 
diatribe against Atheism, Scepticism, or even Moderatism, 
On the contrary, he would take such a sentiment as, ‘ Be 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,’ and 
make out of it—as, in fact, he did—a sermon which, under 
the title of ‘Religion in Common Life,’ has obtained a wider 


He was quite certain in these days, at al] 


circulation than any production of Beecher or of Spurgeon, 
oreven than any melodramatic performance of Talmage. 
When John Caird, as he was familiarly styled in his 
Newton-on-Ayr, and even in his subsequent Edinburgh, 
days, began his sermon on some non-polemical subject, he 
not infrequently spoke in a low and hesitating voice. As 
the minutes passed, however, he warmed, and apparently 
in the most literal fashion, to his work, until he worked 
himself into an eestatic condition. His voice rose, and did 
not seem to fall ; he made flail-like movements with his 
arms ; his hand passed and repassed through his hair. He 
had worked himself into a rapture, over not so much the 
Enthusiasm of Humanity as the Beauty of Holiness. He 
seemed possessed—and no doubt was _ possessed—with 
a passion for the ideally perfect or absolutely moral 
life, able to 
his audience. To listen to him was to enjoy ‘one 
of those brief Sabbaths of the soul,’ which poor Cole- 
ridge aspired after, but which, even in his most opiated 


and was communicate his passion to 


dreams, he never enjoyed. 

The special happiness which Dr. Caird was able to com- 
municate to his hearers was very different from what 
in the habit of ex- 
periencing, or even of expecting. He did leave 
them with the impression that they were ‘the elect, 
and that therefore they could look with a certain 


Scottish listeners to sermons were 
not 


pitying patronage on those who were not in the 
same blissful position. He rather instilled into them 
the idea that, to be one of ‘the elect, one must 


strain every hour, every moment, to live in that Heaven 
upon Earth which is wholly subjective, which is the crea- 
tion of the heart and the conscience. ‘To a certain extent 
it was a robuster Wordsworthianism, a Goetheanism with- 
out feet of clay, the gospel of Emerson without his tricks 
of style, that Dr. Caird took Scotland by storm with. Yet 
both he and his preachings are essentially Scottish ; they 
are not importations from abroad. ‘ Be a mystic, dearest, 
once wrote Carlyle to his wife, by way of amouretle ; and 
mysticism is as essentially Scottish as Calvinism itself. In 
the second decade of his public life, Dr. Caird became identi- 
fied—especially in the minds of Englishmen- -with what 
has rather affectedly (at least, on this side of the Tweed) 
been styled the Broad Church movement ; and a somewhat 
farcical attempt was made to fasten a charge of heresy 
upon him. But, ‘ Be mystics, brethren '—not, ‘ Be Broad 
Churehmen ’— was and is his message to Scotsmen. There 
were many points of resemblance, as regards intellectual 
sympathy and attitude towards both the theological and 
the ecclesiastical problems of the time, between Principal 
Caird and the Jate Principal Tulloch. Yet they did not 
look at the fundamental problems of Duty and Destiny 
from quite the same philosophical or theological stand- 
point. Dr. Tulloch was an active cleric ; Dr. Caird is 
an active thinker. Archbishop Leighton was probably Dr. 
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Tulloch’s ideal ; Spinoza is certainly Dr. Caird’s. The 
‘deals are not opposed ; they are only different. 

The strength, or at all events the staying power, ot 
Principal Caird is, in the last resort, to be found in the fact 
that he is a student first, and a pulpit orator afterwards. 
His career is, therefore, rapidly summed up. More than 
a generation ago—for Dr. Caird is now within an easily 
measurable distance of threescore-and-ten—he burst on 
Scotland as a great preacher, when quietly doing his 
pulpit work as pastor of Newton-on-Ayr. A ‘call’ to 
Edinburgh followed ; and during his residence in the 
Scottish metropolis he showed himself capable of attract- 
ing even larger audiences than his Free Church rival, 
Dr. Guthrie. A retirement to a Perthshire country 
parish followed. Then a special place was not so 
much found as created for him in the Park Church of 
Glasgow. But whatever his charge—in country or in 
town—Dr. Caird was a preacher, and a preacher only ; 
and it was almost inevitable that ultimately the student 
in Dr. Caird’s nature should dominate the clergyman, and 
that he should have become first a theological professor in 
Glasgow University, and subsequently its Principal. The 
ecclesiastics of Scotland have had a greater part in direct- 
ing the great national movements, in moulding the national 
polity, and in modifying the national character, than any 
other section of the community. It is unnecessary to do 
more than instance the influence of the clergy at the 
Reformation, or at the Revolution, to call up the names of 
Carstares or of Leighton, or even of the leaders of the Dis- 
ruption. The influence of Dr. Caird differs from all of 
them. There could be nothing of the agitator, and little 
of the politician, in the author of The Philosophy of Religion. 
He has been content to preach—in the pulpit, in his 
books, and in his addresses to the students of Glasgow— 
a series of sermons, all models after their kind ; it has been 
enough for him that the influence of the truths he taught 
should extend in ever-widening circles, without any drum- 
beating or trumpeting at all. There have been and are 
enough of ecclesiastical politicians in Scotland ; there have 
been and are plenty of ‘ active clergymen’ ; it is good that 
there should be at least one man of outstanding intel- 
lectual power for whom controversy has no charm, and 
whose sphere has not been narrowed to the cares and 
troubles of any petty community. Naturally the most 
vocal, but by discipline the most silent and retiring, force 
in the Scottish Church, Principal Caird has now been 
for many years in the place for which he was intended by 
nature. Yet is it altogether unreasonable to expect one 
of these days from him something more than Sermons 
and a little ethically exquisite philosophy ? 
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[F life is not always poetical, it is at least metrical. 

Periodicity rules over the mental experience of man, 
according to the path of the orbit of certain of his thoughts. 
Distances are not gauged, ellipses not measured, velocities 
not ascertained, times not known. Nevertheless, the re 
currence is sure. What the mind suffered last week, or 
last year, it does not suffer now; but it will suffer again 
next week or next year. Happiness is not a matter of 
events ; it depends upon the tides of the mind. Disease 
is metrical, closing in at shorter and shorter periods 
towards death, sweeping abroad at longer and longer 
intervals towards recovery. Sorrow for one cause was 
intolerable yesterday, and will be intolerable to-morrow ; 
to-day it is easy to bear, but the cause has not passed. 
Even the burden of a spiritual difficulty unsolved is bound 
to leave the heart to a temporary peace ; and remorse 
itself does not abide—it returns. Gaiety takes us by a dear 
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surprise. If we had made a course of notes of its visits. 
we might have been on the watch, and would have had 
an expectation instead of a discovery. No one makes 
such observations ; in all the diaries of students of the 
interior world, there have never come to light the records 
of the Kepler of such cycles. But Thomas 4 Kempis 
knew of the recurrences, if he did not measure them. In 
his cell, alone with the elements—‘ What wouldst thou 
more than these ? for out of these were all things made ’ 
—he learnt the stay to be found in the depth of the hour 
of bitterness, and the remembrance that restrains the 
soul at the coming of the moment of daylight, giving it a 
more conscious welcome, but presaging for it an inexorable 
flight. And <‘ rarely, rarely comest thou,’ sighed Shelley, 
not to Delight merely, but to the Spirit of Delight. De- 
light can be compelled beforehand, called, and constrained 
to our service—Ariel can be bound to a daily task ; but 
such artificial violence throws life out of metre, and it is 
not the spirit that is thus compelled. That flits upon an 
orbit elliptically or parabolically or hyperbolically curved, 
keeping no man knows what trysts with Time. 

It seems fit that Shelley and the author of the Jmita- 
tron should both have been keen and simple enough 
to perceive these flights, and to guess at the order of 





this periodicity. Both souls were in close touch with 
the spirits of their several worlds, and no deliberate 
human rules, no infractions of the liberty and law of 
the universal movement, kept from them the knowledge 
of recurrences. E pur si muove. They knew that presence 
does not exist without absence ; they knew that what is 
just upon its flight of farewell is already on its long path 
of return. They knew that what is approaching to the 
very touch is hastening towards departure. ‘O wind, 
cried Shelley, in autumn, 
*O wind 


If winter comes, can spring be far behind ?’ 


They knew that the flux is equal to the reflux ; that to 
interrupt with unlawful recurrences, out of time, is to 
weaken the impulse of onset and retreat ; the sweep and 
impetus of movement. To live in constant efforts after an 
equal life, whether the equality be sought in mental pro- 
duction, or in spiritual sweetness, or in the joy of the 
senses, is to live without either rest or full activity. The 
souls of certain of the saints, being singularly simple and 
single, have been in the most complete subjection to the law 
of periodicity. Ecstacy and desolation visited them by 
seasons. They endured, during spaces of vacant time, the 
interior loss of all for which they had sacrificed the world. 
They rejoiced in the uncovenanted beatitude of sweetness 
alighting in their hearts. Like them are the poets whom, 
three times or ten times in the course of a long life, the Muse 
has approached, touched, and forsaken. And yet hardly 
like them; not always so docile, nor so wholly prepared 
for the departure, the brevity, of the golden and irrevoc- 
able hour. Few poets have fully recognised the metrical 
absence of their Muse. For full recognition is expressed 
in one only way—silence. 

It has been found that several tribes in Africa and in 
America worship the moon, and not the sun; a great 
number worship both; but no tribes are known to adore 
the sun, and not the moon. For the periodicity of the 
sun is still in part a secret; but that of the moon is 
modestly apparent, perpetually influential. On her de- 
pend the tides ; and she is Selene, mother of Herse, 
bringer of the dews that recurrently irrigate lands where 
rain is rare. More than any other companion of earth is 
she the Measurer. Early Indo-Germanic languages knew 
her by that name. Her metrical phases are the symbol of 
the order of recurrence. Constancy in approach and in de- 
parture is the reason of her inconstancies. Juliet will not 
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receive a vow spoken in her invocation ; but Juliet did not 
live to know that love itself has tidal times—lapses and ebbs 
which are due to the metrical rule of the interior heart, 
but which the lover vainly and unkindly attributes to some 
For man—except 





outward alteration in the beloved. 
those elect already named—is hardly aware of periodicity. 
The individual man either never learns it fully, or learns it 
late. And he learns it so late, because it is a matter of 
cumulative experience upon which cumulative evidence is 
lacking. It is in the after-part of each life that the law 
is learnt so definitely as to do away with the hope or fear 
of continuance. That young sorrow comes so near to de- 
spair is a result of this young ignorance. So is the early 
hope of great achievement. Life seems so long, and its 
capacity so great, to one who knows nothing of all the 
intervals it needs must hold—intervals between aspira- 
tions, between actions, pauses as inevitable as the pauses 
of sleep. And life looks impossible to the young untor- 
tunate, unaware of the inevitable and unfailing refresh- 
ment. It would be for their peace to learn that there is 
a tide in the affairs of men, in a sense more subtle—if it 
is not too audacious to add a meaning to Shakespeare- 
than the phrase was meant to contain. ‘Their joy is 
flying away from them on its way home; their life will 
wax and wane; and if they would be wise, they must 
wake and rest in its phases, knowing that they are ruled 
by the law that commands all things—a sun’s revolutions 
and the rhythmic pangs of maternity. 





THE CHEERFUL COMPANION. 


NCE a week it is Mr. Barlow's custom to read to his 
pupils a piece from the newspapers, which they are 
then requested to rewrite in their own words. He whose 
composition is deemed the more successful holds his re- 
spected tutor’s right hand when they walk in Princes 
Street ; and, to add to the interest of the competition, Mr. 
Barlow usually selects a passage trom the Parliamentary 
reports. This week’s exercise, however, was headed /iity 
Remark of a Glasgow Member ; ‘ although,’ said Mr. Barlow, 
‘I would suggest as a preferable title Sir George Trevelyan 
or The Cheerful Companion.’ 

Tommy. Your title, sir, is vastly superior. 

Harry. Even for a master of phrases like you, sir, it 
strikes me as unusually felicitous. 

Mr. Barlow then read the paragraph, with difficulty 
restraining his mirth : 

‘I have just heard a congenial story (writes a London 
correspondent), which is going the round of the clubs. It 
is not, perhaps, generally known to those not behind the 
scenes that Mr. Parnell has a great interest in mechanism 
of all kinds. The other evening this was the subject of 
comment at the commodious residence of a noble lord 
well known in society, when one of the company remarked, 
“ ] understand that Mr. Parnell reads weekly the columns 
of a journal entitled Jnventions.” “That,” replied Sir 
George ‘Trevelyan, who was present, “does not surprise me, 
for 1 suppose we all read Zhe Zimes.” This ready remark 
gets its point from the fact that Ze Times recently printed 
letters of Mr. Parnell’s that are now known to have been 
forged or invented. ‘That is to say, they were ventions. 
The aptness of the remark created great amusement at the 
expense of Zhe Times.” 

Tommy. Are we to understand, sir, that you have now 
read the complete anecdote ? 

Harry. Lest there should be any mistake, may I request 
you to re-read the paragraph, putting additional emphasis 
on the line which contains the witty remark ? 

Mr. Barlow having good-humouredly assented to this 
request, his affectionate pupils heard him respectfully 
until he had again reached the end of the amusing para- 
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graph, when they retired to the table, and laughed with 
much heartiness. 

Mr. Barlow. 1 would suggest that you do not follow too 
slavishly the words of the London correspondent, nor do | 
wish you to adopt my title if you can think of any other 
more suitable. 

Tommy. To look for a happier title than yours, sir, would 
be attempting to paint the lily ; yet as an exercise it might 
not be wholly profitless. 

Harry. Before beginning the exhilarating exercise which 
you have set us with your accustomed forethought, may 
Tommy and I confer with each other for a brief space, so 
that we may, as it were, approach the humorous obserya- 
tion from the same point of view ? 

Mr. Barlow. It you have any doubts as to whether you 
thoroughly understand the point of Sir George's wit, | 
shall permit you to do so; but you must not discuss with 
each other how best to write the exercises. ‘That would 
detract from the possible novelty of the result. 

Tommy and Harry. We need not, we feel certain, assure 
you that we will take no mean advantage of the conces- 
sion you have so kindly granted us, thus only adding 
another item to the long list of favours we have received 
at your hands. 

The two pupils then retired into a corner of the apart- 
ment, where they held a whispered consultation. 

Tommy. One word, sir. Sir George Trevelyan, if I am 
not mistaken, only made one remark ? 

Mr. Barlow, You have remembered correctly. 

Harry. ‘That being so, we have no longer any doubt as 
to which was his witty observation, and, with your per- 
mission, we shall at once proceed with our compositions, 

For the next hour nothing was to be heard but the 
scrape of pens, varied occasionally by the scratch of a 
knife. When the full hour had elapsed, Mr. Barlow ex- 
claimed ‘ Time,’ in his full bass voice, and the pens were 
immediately laid aside. The two pupils then carefully 
blotted the ink which, in their eagerness, they had now 
and again squirted upon the table-cover, and, taking each 
other by the hand, softly approached their learned pre- 
ceptor. 

Mr. Barlow. As you, Harry, obtained the first place in the 
last competition, you will read your exercise first to-day. 

Flushing with gratification, Harry then read his com- 
position, ‘which, he said, ‘1 have entitled Sir George 
Trevelyan or The Instantaneous Humorist.’ The tollowing is 
Harry's exercise :— 

‘The present position of political parties in the House 
of Commons, which, I need hardly say, meets at St. 
Stephen's, reminds me of an excellent and mos? witty 
remark which, as my gentle readers have not yet heard it, 
I will now proceed to narrate. First, I shall inform the 
public that Mr. Parnell, who is the leader of the Irish Party 
in the afore-mentioned House of Commons, is devoted 
in his leisure hours to mechanical studies, and that there 
is a paper called Jnventions, and also one called The Times. 
With this preamble, the necessity for which will be 
apparent presently, I shall now proceed with my anecdote 
(writes a London correspondent). Some person whose 
name, unfortunately, is not known, announced at a mieet- 
ing of wits that Mr. Parnell read the paper called T[nven- 
tions, whereupon the celebrated humorist, Sir George 
‘Trevelyan, instantaneously replied that he also read The 
Zimes, ‘the pointedness of this remark lies in the fact 
that Zhe Zimes invented letters; and no sooner was it 
delivered, than the jest was received with ringing cheers, 
amid which Sir George ‘Trevelyan resumed his seat.’ 

Having received Harry’s paper in an encouraging 
manner, Mr. Barlow then turned to Tommy, who read as 
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‘It has long been known that the wittiest person in 
the House of Commons is Sir George Trevelyan, and his 
claim to that proud position was put beyond question 
the other day, when a remark he made electrified all 
the clubs. There was a party of gifted men at a notable 
house, when one of them said that Mr. Parnell read a 
paper called Inventions. The others turned for a reply 
to Sir George Trevelyan, who at once asked for a piece 
of paper and a pencil, and then retired‘into a corner. In 
a few minutes he returned, saying that he read The 
Times. ‘The aptness of this remark is seen when we re- 
member that The Times invented letters, those, there- 
fore, being inventions, and as soon as Sir George Trevelyan 
or the Thoughtful Jester, had explained this to the brilliant 
assemblage they congratulated him warmly.’ 

Harry. The composition of Tommy is so much superior 
to my own that you, sir, must needs give it the award. 

Tommy. 1 confess it seems to me sadly to lack the air 
of distinction which characterises everything that Harry 
writes. 

Mr. Barlow. While Harry’s exercise is the richer in 
facts, Tommy's puts the point of the witty remark more 
clearly, and shows that he has a more thorough under- 
standing of the magnitude of the jest. He, therefore, 
may hold my right hand to-day. 

Tommy. Language fails me tolexpress my appreciation 
of this great honour, of which I feel that I am wholly un- 
worthy ; but before Harry and I withdraw to attire our- 
selves in the thick wraps which the inclemency of the 
weather necessitates, I wish to express a hope that Sir 
George Trevelyan may be long spared to charm our 
beloved country with his epigrammatic tongue. 





METHODISM IN ART. 
I. 


ie is often boastfully asserted that the present is the 

great age of ‘ Art Literature.’ The weary critic, after 
wandering through avenues of bad pictures, no doubt finds 
some solace in the reflection that his‘contemporaries, even 
though they fail to paint pictures which future generations 
will admire, at least discourse and write eloquently on the 
subject of Art. We have not a Michelangelo among us, he 
reflects; but no other century has produced a Ruskin. 
This will be readily admitted. Yet if we examine the 
statement a little more closely, we shall find that there 
is not so much cause for congratulation after all. 

At the best periods of art, there is little chatter 
about it. It is self-conscious mediocrity which elevates 
theory above practice, which preaches a gospel where it 
ought to urge achievement. The art criticism of the 
Greeks, for instance, was confined to innocent wonderment 
at the illusion produced by statue or picture. Judgment 
was summed up in an epigram, or crystallised in 
an anecdote. In order to impress upon us how near 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius got to nature, the critic tells 
us that when the former painted a bunch of grapes, 
the birds pecked at it; while the latter deceived 
Zeuxis himself by a painted curtain. The popular 
opinion of Myron’s far-famed Cow is set forth in a 
couplet, which tells us that if the cow were not made 
fast to its pedestal it would run off and join the herd. 
There is nothing introspective, nothing literary, in this 
form of criticism. It was not for centuries after the col- 
lapse of Greek art that ‘ esthetic’ comment got into being 
and grew vocal. The invention of this pleasant pastime 
is due to Lucian, who prattled of ‘liquid eyes,’ ‘ majestic, 
far-off smiles, and ‘ rhythmic arms’ with all the glibness 
of a modern gentleman of the press. 
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Then in the golden age of Italian art numberless were 
the anecdotes told and written of painters; yet was there 
no talk of the sentiment and inner meaning of their works. 
A masterpiece was accepted with appreciative silence. It 
was no one’s business to question its perfection or to 
enhance its beauties with idle babblings. Even at a much 
later date this same reticence is observable. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (sanest of critics) describes in a letter to The Idler 
the class of connoisseurs, who were the product of the jour- 
neys to Italy, which were then so fashionable. Yet he does 
not do so without an apology for daring to discuss art at 
all. He is afraid that The Idler, by inserting his letter, 
will ‘incur the censure a man would deserve, whose busi- 
ness being to entertain a whole room, should turn his back 
on the company and talk to a particular person.’ But we 
have changed all this. ‘ Art,’ as Mr. Whistler says, ‘ is on 
the town.’ It has been discovered that to affect an appre- 
ciation of art is not incompatible with that rigid Puritanism, 
which is a vital characteristic of the race. And under Mr. 
Ruskin’s guidance every man has become his own art critic, 
though he has never ceased to look at pictures through Puri- 
tanical spectacles. Devoid of technical training, and misled 
by a few phrases which he repeats with parrot-like accuracy, 
the average man knows and cares nothing for the artistic 
aspect of a picture. He only attempts to find in it 
some response to the vague aspirations of his soul. And 
so it is not surprising that a methodistical movement 
is taking place in the public estimate of art. It will be 
remembered that the true Methodists sought from their 
religion some guidance in practical, every-day business. 
The artistic Methodist, in like manner, attempts to justify 
his admiration of art by pretending to see in it some- 
thing which may influence his conduct. For him it is not 
enough to delight in plastic or pictorial art for their own 
sake. Beauty of line, richness of colour, Corot’s exquisite 
tone, the mystery and majesty of Rembrandt, the complete- 
ness of Velasquez, do not satisfy his craving for a direct 
moral lesson. Therefore, say the Methodists among the 
critics, seek not merely to please the eye : look through the 
image which a picture presents, and extract from it some 
sentiment, which shall at once refine and elevate the 
mind. The banished Duke in the play sought sermons 
in stones. It has been the endeavour of nearly every 
dilettante since Modern Painters appeared to find sermons 
in paint. And, if they have failed to find them, they have 
never scrupled to put them there. They have discovered 
that the artist’s ‘use and purpose is to be the witness of 
the glory of God.’ They have dragged him from his work- 
shop, where he was honestly following his craft, and thrust 
him into a pulpit, where he can only bray like an ass in a 
lion’s skin. 

‘The end of art is the interpretation of the soul of 
man, with all its emotions and feelings, its sorrows, joys, 
and doubts, its passions, its enthusiasms, its loves and 
hatreds, its heart-sickness and hopes, its knowledge of 
what is present and real, its aspirations above and beyond 
it—the soul in its entirety, as completely as the conditions 
of each art will allow, and without limitations but those 
set by these conditions.’ So writes M,. Chesneau in a 
book designed for the education of the artist. Though 
M. Chesneau happens to be a Frenchman, he is entirely 
British in his artistic sympathies, and is a devoted disciple 
of Mr. Ruskin, but for whose influence he would never 
have aspired to teach the artist morals. And what shall 
the painter say to this remarkable exhortation? Can he 
find in M. Chesneau’s ideal any part of his duty? Is he 
to forget the capabilities of paint and canvas, to abjure 
technique and devote himself to the expression of meta- 
physics? Shall he lay aside the attempt to represent 
whatever is picturesque in the world of life and nature, 
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and devote himself to painting the ‘soul,’ which neither 
he nor any artist before him ever saw, or is ever likely to 
see? He may well ask in astonishment, What has this 
methodistical gibberish to do with paint ? 

Then the master himself tells us that ‘ the history of art 
after the fall of Greece is that of the Obedience and the 
Faith of Christianity’ ; and in another place that ‘all the 
beautiful work of mankind has depended on, and consisted 
in, the hope of the doctrine of the Resurrection.’ To 
these generalisations we might add many more, incon- 
sistent, all of them, one with the other, or rather mutually 
destructive. They afford, no doubt, an excellent oppor- 
tunity for ‘fine writing,’ but, so far from elucidating the 
methods of pictorial art, they hopelessly obscure the 
issue. When Rembrandt painted the Rabbis of Frankfurt, 
when Velasquez set Philip of Spain upon his canvas, when 
Moroni made the Tailor live before us, when Corot went 
forth on a bright spring morning to paint his visions of 
the dawn, not one of them ever dreamt of interpret- 
ing the soul, or of proving the influence of the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. Each was concerned with rightly 
observing the world around him, and registering upon 
canvas the result of his observation. But for the Metho- 
dist this is not enough. Nothing avails him which does 
not satisfy his spiritual yearnings, and help him to build 
up a theory of theology or morals. That he should build 
up such a theory is quite right and proper. It is only 
matter for regret that he should go to art for his material. 
But the cast-iron pietist is now convinced that the influ- 
ence of pictures is beneficial, and that he may indulge in 
dilettantism without any fear of endangering his soul ; 
and a flood of gush and cant is the result of this convic- 
tion. Art is discussed with intense fervour, but little 
understanding ; and pictures which are only unappreciated, 
are made the excuse for eloquent phrases ‘full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing.’ 

It is no part of our present purpose to trace this 
‘Methodism’ to its source. We may content ourselves 
with pointing out that thirty years ago it was unknown. 
The criticism of the last century, if not always correct, was 
never hysterical ; and the reader has but to take up the 
Discourses, and dip into them at random, to judge for him- 
self how wide a gap is discernible between the dignified 
opinion of Sir Joshua Reynolds and the ‘soul-ful’ gabble 
of the critic of to-day. 





‘MATCHLESS MONTGOMERIE.’ 


E is too much now-a-days to say that Alexander Mont- 

gomerie is matchless among Scots poets. He was, 
however, without a ‘ peregall’ in Scotland in his own day ; 
and then, at least, the epithet was not undeserved. The 
accident that England at that time produced a poet every- 
where and always peerless, has cast Montgomerie’s reputa- 
tion far back into the shade. Who would turn from Shake- 
speare and the Elizabethans to consider the elegant amorous 
trifles of a Scottish poet of the second class? Few lovers 
of the best poetry, indeed ; but those who are content only 
with what is good in its kind might well be willing to 
linger over The Cherrie and the Slae, or ‘Hey! now the 
day daws!’ It is a hard case for so sweet and dainty a 
poet as Montgomerie to be abandoned to learned editors. 
They do not treat him fairly. Dempster—that mendacious 
historian—called him the Scottish Pindar, and showed 
that neither poet was understood. He also translated 
The Cherrie and the Slae into Latin verse, and made it 
intomummy. Then the learned Pinkerton named Mont- 
gomerie the Scottish Marini (Marini being an Italian poet 
not in the least like Pindar), and otherwise vilified him, 
and visited upon his innocent verses the faults of a life 
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alleged to have been immoral. His more modern editors 
seem to plead that much should be forgiven him because 
he translated several of the Psalms of the kingly prophet 
David. But it serves no purpose to call him a Scottish 
Pindar, which he certainly was not; it is equally idle to 
compare him to Marini, for nobody knows or cares any- 
thing about Marini; and as for the Psalms of David, they 
may have been enough to establish the poetical reputation 
of their original author, but, if Montgomerie had not 
written anything but his few versions of these, no one 
would ever, under any circumstances, have thought of 
calling him matchless. The truth is, Montgomerie owes 
his eminence to his elegance. Collectors do not turn 
to Scottish poetry when making up volumes of vers de 
société. There are such verses, however, among Mont- 
gomerie’s. Without any originality of thought or fancy, 
Montgomerie has a never-failing felicity of phrase. He 
makes love and he moralises with good breeding, and not 
with strong feeling. His love-songs are eminently gallant. 
His verse is carefully polished, and the chief distinction of 
his style is its courtly grace and ease. Except when deal 
ing with Highlandmen, who appear to have vastly exasper- 
ated him, he keeps himself in restraint, and always stickles 
for good form. 

He was bred a courtier, and served both the Regent 
Morton and King James vi., getting made a Captain 
for his service. He was a West Country man, born in 
Ayrshire, and educated in Argyllshire, where he doubtless 
became acquainted with a well-known phase of the High- 
land character. He has few poems that are not elegant, 
and two of these are about Highlandmen. In one he 
abuses a certain Macbradyan of Balquhidder, calling him 
‘breekless’ and other hard names. In another—a very 
famous, even scandalous, one this—he represents a High- 
landman in conversation with his Maker :— 


* Quod God to the Helandman, ‘‘ Where wilt thou now?” 
* Down into the Lowland, Lord, and there steal a cow.”’ 


Perhaps Montgomerie spoke feelingly as a Lowlander 
himself; for he seems to have lived much of his life in 
Galloway, at Compston Castle. They say that the scenery 
of the river Dee, as it goes between Tungland and Kirk- 
cudbright, has left a mark upon the lines of The Cherne 
and the Slae. But that poem shows nothing like a feel- 
ing for nature. It is a long, long allegory, written, as an 
old edition bears, ‘in 114 quatorziems.’ A debate between 
personified faculties of the mind as to the relative merits 
of ambition and humility in the conduct of life forms its 
subject. The thin thread is spun out fine, and twisted 
into filigree. Its workmanship won it a long popularity. 
So many of the proverbs that appeal to the shrewdness 
of Scotsmen are polished and pointed and pieced into 
its mosaic that to a modern reader the poem seems as 
full of quotations as Hamlet itself. And the quatorzains, 
while moving easily in their rhythm, have tricksy turns 
of form like those of Scots music. The quatorzain is 
made up of three distinct measures put together like 4 
reel and strathspey for a dance, and in the wheel of the 
strophe are those broken lines and feminine rhymes which 
have in verse exactly the effect of the musical figure known 
as the Scottish snap :— 
‘I liever have ever 
Ane fowl in hand or tway, 
Nor seeing ten fleeing 
About me all the day.’ 

Burns himself does not handle this very artificial rhythm 
more neatly than Montgomerie, although its repetition 
114 times gives The Cherrie and the Slae a rather 
monotonous jingle. 

Like Dunbar, Montgomerie has brought another poet's 
name than his own down to posterity in a Flyting. The 
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medieval fashion of log-rolling was that poets should ‘not 
praise ’ but abuse each other in the roundest terms in their 
vocabulary. Kennedy lives as damned by Dunbar, and 
Sir Patrick Hume’s fame rests upon Montgomerie’s casti- 
gation. The later Flyting shows a marked advance inthe 
vituperative fulness of the language. But what a piece to 
read before the king! He was mightily amused, it seems, 
at the Billingsgate battle, and, being (as he believed) a poet 
himself, he would, of course, be particular to note the 
technical triumphs of the combatants. Both here and in 
the longer poem Montgomerie shows his points of skill to 
the best advantage. But he is himself best seen in the 
smaller poems that have not been so much regarded of 
learned editors. His series of sonnets is (to say nothing 
of other differences) more plainly personal history than 
Shakespeare's. There you can see the poet flattering the 
king for a pension, making an anagram upon a lady’s 
name, complaining of his dull life in the country (where 
he must feed on ‘ raw red herring roasted in the reek ’), 
of his ill-success at court with his law-suit, even of the 
bitterness of fortune and the irony of things :— 


‘While Homer lived his hap was very hard ; 
Yet when he died seven cities for him strave.’ 


So he sings ; and his sonnets are always smooth in speech, 
though the thought is sometimes bitter and harsh. In 
the longer poems he seems réadier to turn a neatly con- 
ceited phrase of sentimental melancholy. But the sonnets 
havea ring of sincerity. It is this tone of frankness, too, that 
gives to Montgomerie’s pieces in praise of his mistress— 
the ‘mundane mirror, makeless Margaret ’—highly wrought 
as these pieces are, a beauty of their own. They have the 
stately gallantry that inspired some of the English Cavalier 
songs of a later age, and a certain pompous euphuism (in 
fashion in their own day) which carries off the seeming 
provincialism of their dialect to excellent advantage. 
These are his best things. Allan Cunningham is the only 
one of the moderns who has written anything very like 
them, and he borrowed some of his ideas from Mont- 
gomerie. When Cunningham's 


‘ And from her eyes there streams such light, 
And from her lips such sound, 
The mould which made my love is lost, 
And never shall be found.’ 


is compared with Montgomerie’s 


‘ Her arms are long, her shoulders braid, 
Her middle gent and small ; 
The mould is lost, wherein was made 
This 4 per se of all.’ 


the advantage is hardly with the modern singer. So that 
—so far, at least, as these love-songs are concerned— 


Montgomerie may be held to be ‘ matchless Montgomerie’ 
still. 





FORTUNE-TELLING. 
I. 
BE of good cheer—your lot’s serene 


As ever mortal drew ; 
‘Tis only Diamonds lie between 
Your heart’s desire and you. 
There is an instant of regret 
Will come, and hasten past ; 
A friend that you will lose—but yet 
You ’re crowned with love at last. 


Il. 


‘Now, what’s your fortune, seer profound, 
And what your secret spell ?’ 

‘Mine’s no full fortune, and ’tis crowned 
With luck I may not tell. 

A strange path I shall travel by, 
A far land I shall see, 

But evermore the black Spades lie 
Between my wish and me.’ 


May KenDALi, 
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NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


PERMANENT MIXTURES, 
III. 

(THE selection of plants for permanent mixtures must 

be made from those, and from those only, which 
experience has proved to be most nutritive and most 
productive. The majority of these thrive on that type 
of soil which occupies a medium position between the 
clays on the one hand and the sands on the other. On 
these medium soils—loams as they are called—the range of 
selection is accordingly greater, and there is no difficulty 
whatever in finding over twenty appropriate species. As 
the soil departs from the normal becoming extreme, 
either more clayey or more sandy, the number of suitable 
kinds is diminished—so much so that it is often quite a 
puzzle to make a selection appropriate for an extreme 
sand. Species specially adapted for soils naturally very 
dry, and liable to suffer from drought, have striking 
peculiarities which render recognition easy. The charac- 
teristic adaptation here referred to is nothing else but a 
contrivance whereby the evaporation of water is retarded 
and reduced toa minimum amount. This is effected in 
either of two ways: by reduction of leaf surface or forma- 
tion of a hairy covering. 

The useful sheep’s fescue—hard fescue as it is 
often named—affords an exquisite example of leaf re- 
duction. The whole plant, as it appears above ground, 
consists merely of a tuft of long fine leaves which 
may be likened to bristles or hairs—setaceous they are 
technically termed. Possessing this character, sheep's 
fescue is with right largely represented on dry soils or 
on windy mountain slopes, because in the latter case 
the narrowness of the leaf prevents the drying action, 
which would be inevitable if a larger surface were 
exposed to the wind. The very points which consti- 
tute its excellence for the mountain are those which 
condemn it for the valley. Here the broad-leaved species 
of fescue (Festuca pratensis), which revels in moisture, 
advantageously takes its place. Both fescues are excellent 
plants, but excellent under very different conditions. 
Meadow fescue thrives in the valley, but not on the 
mountain, sheep’s fescue on mountain and valley alike; 
but when suitably placed, the valley plant, with its broad 
leaves, is much more productive, and must, accordingly, 
have the preference. 

This shows in a clear light a principle which is fre- 
quently misunderstood in selecting appropriate plants : 
those most suitable for the class of soil to be laid down 
should be most fully represented, those unsuitable should 
either be left out or at most represented to a very slight 
extent. However excellent any grass or clover may be 
in given circumstances, it is the height of folly to sow a 
large quantity of such on an unsuitable soil. To give 
an extra allowance of seeds to plants which are expected 
to grow badly is, indeed, absurd, and very wrong both 
in theory and practice. 

The share which plants with a covering of abundant 
hair— Yorkshire fog and sweet vernal grass — ought 
to have in permanent mixtures is usually misunder- 
stood. The hair, as mentioned above, is an adap- 
tation for lowering evaporation, which it does by 
preventing the wind from blowing over the actual 
surface. The air between the hairs is quite still, and 
saturated with moisture. In these circumstances, of 
course, evaporation is diminished. These hairy plants 
can therefore thrive on exceedingly dry soil: that alone 
is their appropriate place, not so much for produce, which 
has in reality very little nutritive value, as for their dew- 
forming capacity. The hairs serve as centres for dew 
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deposition, and the associated plants are much benefited 
by the extra moisture which is thus placed at disposal. 
Yorkshire fog is usually eschewed, and sweet vernal is 
highly lauded. The latter has certainly a sweet smell, 
and gives early produce, but how can it be considered 
good when we know that the taste is bitter, and that 
animals do not eat it unless oppressed by hunger? It 
must be apparent to any unprejudiced mind that sweet 
vernal has, and only can have, value on light soils, and that 
from its dew-forming peculiarity, and for no other reason ; 
and the same is the case with Yorkshire fog. 

Enough has been said to show that even from the best 
grasses a judicious selection of the most suitable kinds 
must be made if the mixture is what it ought tobe. A 
fallacy of the gravest nature underlies the supposi- 
tion that because a grass has qualities which render 
it good in some circumstances, it is necessarily good 
under other and different conditions. The funda- 
mental requirement of a permanent mixture is not 
only that it produces permanent grass, but that full 
produce is obtained even during the first years. To attain 
the latter object, plants which grow rapidly, and as rapidly 
exhaust themselves, must necessarily be present—these 
giving the crop during the first years of the ley. Few species 
with any claim to permanence possess the qualifications 
here mentioned, except cocksfoot and, to a certain extent, 
white clover; it is therefore necessary to incorporate in 
the mixture, and to have recourse to short-lived constitu- 
ents, those self-same ingredients which go to form the 
mixtures of short duration known as clover-grass. The 
compound mixture, as it may be called, which results from 
an appropriate combination of clover-grass and permanent 
species is nothing else but the permanent mixture. The 
point here brought out shows how exceedingly complex in 
composition the permanent class of mixture must be. For 
clover-grass itself is a compound of mixed clovers and 
mixed grasses. From this standpoint, the constitution of 
a permanent mixture is— 


Mixture of clovers. 
Mixture of short-lived grasses. 
Mixture of permanent grasses. 


Clover-grass 


The mode of growth of the constituent plants must also 
be considered and taken into account in the selection. 
The circumstance of most import in this respect is whether 
the leaves are produced on the ground so as to form 
a carpet of vegetation, or higher up in the air. In 
the former case, the grasses are spoken of as sole or 
bottom, and in the latter as top. Broadly considered, the 
pasture grasses are bottom, and the hay-forming top. 
The practical bearing of the distinction here dealt }with is 
most evident when ways and means for securing the 
largest produce are considered. The yield from the area 
at disposal evidently depends upon the height occupied 
and the completeness with which the whole space is 
filled. If the component plants can be so selected as to 
occupy the land to a greater height, or so as to allow 
space for a larger number, such a method of selection 
should as far as possible be adopted. Matters might be 
arranged so that the bottom is almost bare although the 
top space is sufficiently well filled up, or the bottom might 
be very fully occupied while the top was free from plant, 
as on good lawns. To attain our purpose, and secure that 
complete occupation which gives maximum produce, the 
top must be filled with top grasses, and the bottom 
covered with a carpet of vegetation. The bottom plants 
interfere almost as little with the space in possession of 
the top species as the ground vegetation of a plantation 
does with the component trees: that is, they fill up space 
which would without them be vacant, at least to a large 
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extent. Indeed almost as many top plants may be grown 
as if no bottom plants were present. 

This consideration clearly shows some of the great advan. 
tages and peculiarities of mixtures ; complete occupation 
is possible ; and when top and bottom plants are Properly 
associated, two blades of grass may be produced instead of 
one, for there is actually room for a much greater number 
of plants than if each species were grown by itself. By 
attending to points such as these, the practical result is g 
virtual increase of the land—an acre being converted, so 
to speak, into an acre and a half, or even more. The 
ground has to lie permanently under grass, and it jg 
is of material importance that the ground is completely 
occupied by roots—as completely, even, as the aérial space 
with stems and leaves. This object is best attained when 
top and bottom species are properly represented, because 
the roots of top grasses make their way, as a rule, to the 
deeper parts of the soil, while those of the bottom plants 
take possession of the more superficial layers. The root 
systems of the mixed plants interlace and utilise the soil 
thoroughly and completely, even to a considerable depth. 
It may be taken as a rough and ready rule that the height 
and amount of herbage above ground correspond to the 
depth and amount of roots in the soil. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE BILL 
LEGISLATION. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


S1R,—I have read with interest your article on this subject, 
and I heartily endorse your view that the Government ought to 
make this question their own, and that the fault will lie at their 
door if no Bill is carried this Session. The subject was men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech last year, and the Joint-Committee 
was appointed. As that Committee reported in favour of re- 
forming the existing system, I fully expected that a scheme 
would be promised in the Speech this year. Disappointed in 
this, I balloted on the first day of the Session, but was unable 
to secure a place. I then asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether the Government would introduce a Bill; but he de- 
clined to commit himself one way or the other. In these cir- 
cumstances, I had myself to give notice of a Bill. That bill will 
be introduced before your next number is issued, and it will be 
circulated, I hope, very shortly after its introduction. The object 
of the Billis to carry out the recommendations of the Joint-Com- 
mittee, and to put Mr. Stanhope’s scheme, on which the recom- 
mendations were founded, into an Act of Parliament. I cannot, of 
course, carryit by my own unaided exertions. No private member, 
as you say, could carry a proposal of such magnitude. But if 
Government can be persuaded either to adopt my Bill, or to 
give me facilities, the Bill, if accorded a second reading, can be 
referred toa Grand Committee, and carried through the Com- 
mons. In the Lords the passage of a Bill carrying out the 
recommendations of a Joint-Committee would be unlikely to 
encounter much resistance. The settlement, therefore, of this 
question is now a simple business, if the Government will give 
it their countenance. 

I am not going to send you a second-reading speech in favour 
of this Bill under colour of a letter. The arguments for reform 
are well known in Scotland. But I may remind you—and 
through you the Government—of a fact which is not sufficiently 
considered. Years ago, before.the days of Mr. Isaac Butt, and 
before Home Rule in Ireland became an electioneering Cry, 
some far-seeing men among the Irish representatives urged 
on Parliament the importance of conducting in Ireland 
the inquiries connected with Irish Private Bills, instead 
of bringing Irish witnesses to Westminster. The names 
of Mr. Heron, Mr. Pim, and Mr. P. J. Smyth —all 
moderate men, were honourably associated with the movement. 
It was the only demand made at that time by the Parlia- 
mentary representatives of Irish Nationalism. No rhetorical 
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and no political capital could be made out of it ; the Govern- 
ment of the day paid no attention to it ; and the movement 
made no way. It was a reasonable and a just demand, but 
it was smothered in its birth, It died, but out of its death 
has sprung up a crop of unjust and unreasonable demands. 
These demands have grown in volume and intensity, and now 
they constitute the basis of the Home Rule movement—a 
movement which threatens to destroy the peace of Ireland and 
the prosperity of the Empire. | 

I hope, Sir, that a better fate awaits the movement in Scot- 
land. We urge identically the same demand which the Irish 
representatives urged some twenty years ago. We wish to 
have the inquiries in Private Bill Legislation conducted in Scot- 
land in the localities affected by the Bills, and not at West- 
minster. Like the Irish demand, this is just and reasonable. 
Government turned a deaf ear to the Irish demand, and 
the difficulties with which we are now surrounded are 
the result. 1 hope and trust that this Government will be 
wiser than its predecessor of twenty years ago. The cry 
for Home Rule in Scotland, so far, has not met with 
conspicuous success. But the demand for local inquiries in 
Private Bill Legislation has taken possession of the minds of 


‘ moderate and reasonable men, because it is a moderate and 


reasonable demand. ‘The large number of petitions presented 
to both Houses of Parliament this Session, by influential and 
representative bodies—Town Councils, Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the like—urging the passing of such a measure 
as has been here indicated, proves this to demonstration, If 
the demand is listened to and granted, the cry for Home kule, 
I venture to think, will not awaken the echoes in the Scot- 
tish mountains—Home Rule will not set the heather on hire. 
But if the demand, like the Irish cry, should be ignored, the 
agitation, founded, as it then would be, on a sound basis, 
might attract influential adherents. That, 1 think, would 
be unfortunate. But the responsibility would rest upon the 
Government. 

The Government have an opportunity of extracting the sting 
from a movement which may become troublesome, and, at the 
same time, of conciliating the favour, and, when the time comes, 
of winning the votes, of all moderate and reasonable men in Scot- 
land. It is an opportunity which comes seldom to any Govern- 
ment or toany Party. Those who are now in power will act wisely 
if they avail themselves of it. They have to do three things : 
none of them difficult in themselves, but all of them important. 
They have, firstly, to bring the Secretary for Scotland into the 
Cabinet, in order that some one who is responsible for Scottish 
legislation may be able to push his measures, and insist on 
getting Parliamentary time to discuss and pass them. By this 
means the neglect of Scottish interests, which threatens to be- 
come a scandal, will be overcome. ‘They must, secondly, pass 
a measure to carry out the recommendations of the Joint- 
Committee on Private Bill Legislation, so that the costly, 
clumsy, and unsatisfactory system which now prevails may die 
out and disappear. And, thirdly, they must introduce a mea- 
sure of Local Government for Scotland, on lines as ‘frankly 
democratic,’ to use Mr. Ritchie’s phrase, as those on which the 
English Act is framed. If they do these things, they will cause 
no harm to their party, and they will confer much good upon 
their country. Let us hope that they will have the courage and 
the good sense to do them.—I am, etc., 


A. CRAIG SELLAR. 


ONE POUND NOTES. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 


SIR,—I have read with interest the article in No. 15, dated 
2nd March, on *One Pound Notes.’ The subject, in its main 
points, is by no means new to me. I go somewhat—indeed, a 
good deal—further in my notions of a needful system of currency 
for Great Britain and Ireland, But before suggesting anything 
for a fresh chapter of reading on a subject of great national and 
individual interest, | would mention where I so far agree with 
the following points :— 

Ist. The issue, all over the three kingdoms, of one pound 
notes, founded on a gold basis and indubitable security, will be 
a boon to the nation which any of the schemes of the bimetal- 
lists can never supply. 
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2nd. The keeping of both gold and silver coinage free from 
debasement is, or should be, a sine gud non. 

3rd. The suggestion ofa £5 legal tender in silver (wdebased) 
is worthy of consideration. £5 as a maximum (?). 

4th. The half-sovereign should be suppressed. Notes of 10s, 
would be better than the doubtful half-sovereign. 

The Acts of 1844 and 1845 were conceived in a good spirit, 
but they have not proved to be a success. The new rules for 
the Bank of England issue were to some extent an improve- 
ment. The changes made in respect of the note issues of Eng- 
lish, Scottish, and Irish banks were arbitrary, and they differed, 
as to each of the countries, without any good reason for the 
inequality. The favoured parties were the Scotch banks, and 
the new rules had this flaw in regard to that country as a 
nation, that they founded, what was probably not intended, but 
proved to be a great fact, a complete monopoly in Scotland, not 
only of the power of issue, but also of the business of banking, 
which should never infer the privilege of note issue. 

It would be aterrible mistake to give the power of issue to 
new banks, even of good constitution—nay, how do we know 
that some of the existing banks are solid and safe? True, we 
fear not for the solvency of any one of our existing Scottish 
banks, but is it sound policy to assume this when the whole 
question comes up for discussion ? 

Could anything be safer than a State issue of notes? I can- 
not conceive a better security. 

All the banks, including the Bank of England, would be 
placed on one footing, and there could be no such thing as the 
terror and distrust which arose when one bank after another 
stopped payment, the culmination coming when the City of 
Glasgow horror emerged, and the fear as to the notes was only 
soothed by the self-preservation policy of the surviving banks 
by taking up the paper. 

Mr. Goschen is a statesman well qualified to judge of what is 
needed. An item of income would arise from commission, 
which would be fairly earned by the State for the supply of 
notes to the banks. 

There would be no more need for the periodical carrying 
down to Scotland, and back again, the gold required at the 
terms, when the local note currency is much increased, and a 
material item of expense would be saved. 

Moreover, the issue of State notes, including those of £1, 
would set free the large amount of gold at present scattered 
throughout the country from the want of 20s. notes. 

So far as a possible crisis may occur, as in past times, the 
Government letter could be interposed, as it was when the 
pressure on the Bank of England was unbearably intensified. 

The failure of an issuing bank always caused a run for gold, 
and a transmission of coin from London to the country banks. 
This is a thing that could not happen after the establishment of 
tate issue. 

I could give many illustrations of the proposed change by 
actual working elsewhere, did the columns of a periodical admit 
of extended details. 

I will merely add a few words as to the Swedish banking 
and currency arrangements. Sweden is a small country, com- 
pared commercially, with Great Britain, but the system—the 
oldest enduring system in Europe as regards note issue—has 
been a perfect success, and might be a model in a greatly 
more extended money market. The Swedes led the way in the 
use of paper demand-notes in A.D. 1658. 

The Riksbank is essentially a State bank. Under very 
stringent laws, the ‘ Enskilda’ and ‘ Privat’ Banks are allowed 
to issue notes beginning at 5 kronar=about 5s. 8d. sterling. 
The State Bank alone begins at 1 krona, or riksdaler=1s. 1$d. 
Gold is seldom seen, and seldom wanted ; there are no bank 
failures or runs. The notes are always preferred to gold or 
silver. 

The details of these arrangements are correctly stated in Mr. 
Inglis Palgrave’s little volume on British and Continental Bank- 
ing, 1873. The whole system is elaborate, but it is most ingeni- 
ous and guardedly complete. Mr. Palgrave gives a translation 
of the Swedish Acts. The system is a model of what is desir- 
able, with the exception that, in so far as it allows a plurality of 
issuing banks, such a thing would not be suitable in this country, 
where the multiplicity of note issues has had a history of danger 
and ruinous disaster. We do not need such varied currency.— 
I am, etc., G. 
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MAJOR FRASER’S MANUSCRIPT. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer. | 


Lonpon, March 11th. 
S1r,—As the author of the forthcoming ‘ Life of Simon Fraser, 
Lord Lovat,’ in the Dictionary of National Biography, | deem 
it necessary to disclaim all responsibility for the statements or 
prognostications of Colonel Fergusson in regard to my views on 
the points in Lovat’s career discussed in his letter in your last 
number.—I am, etc., T. F. HENDERSON. 





REVIEWS. 
AN IRISH SECRETARY. 


Thomas Drummond, Under-Secretary in Ireland, 1835-40: 
Life and Letters. By R. BARRY O'BRIEN. London : 
Kegan Paul. 


The title of this work is a little misleading, for there is much 
more in the book than a life of Thomas Drummond and a selec- 
tion of his letters. Not only is it impossible to tell the story 
of Drummond’s administration in Ireland without touching a 
good deal upon matters of Irish policy and economics, but the 
author has found opportunity to embody in the L7fe a great 
many materials regarding the Orange Society and the ‘ Fairman 
Plot’ of 1835, which, though of the highest interest and perma- 
nent value, are not strictly necessary for the presentment of the 
life and character of Thomas Drummond. Something like 
four-fifths of the book consist in quotations and extracts from 
letters and reports, so that the author has not left himself much 
scope for the display of literary qualities ; but the style, when 
a fairly long connected passage of his own gives us an 
opportunity of forming an estimate, appears terse and 
business-like, and his treatment of Irish history is, generally 
speaking, scrupulously impartial. 

Drummond was the son of an Edinburgh Writer to the 
Signet, and a scion of an old Scottish family. It is strange 
that while his profession would have had him a soldier 
and his genius a mathematician, circumstances should have 
made him an Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle. It is 
not generally the case that the man of figures and curves 
possesses those qualities of delicate appreciation of character 
and of will-power which are indispensable to him who is en- 
trusted with the management of other men. That Drum- 
mond should at one time have given his name to the 
‘Drummond Light,’ and at another have succeeded in hold- 
ing the balance between the rival factions which were 
contending against each other in the Ireland of 1835-40, 
shows that his mind was far larger and more many-sided than 
that of the mere scientist. When he went to Ireland, the 
country was fresh from the Catholic Emancipation of 1829, the 
‘Tithe War’ was raging, and the everlasting land question was pro- 
gressing towards the crisis which ultimately came with the potato 
disease in 1847. Drummond had to reckon with the jealous repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant ascendancy—a landlord party—on 
one side, and on the other with the rapidly increasing masses 
of the peasantry, who were combining, plotting, sometimes 
fighting, against the exaction of tithes which the British Parlia- 
ment has since commuted, or the payment of rents which the 
same authority has since placed under State regulation. Mr. 
O’Brien is very strong on the respect for ‘ law and order’ which 
Drummond’s administration inspired in the people of Ireland ; 
and he attributes it to the fact that the Under-Secretary 
impressed the people powerfully with his vigorous sense of 
justice. One obvious instance is the admission by him for the 
first time of Catholics into the Constabulary force, which, as 
Mr. O’Brien rightly says, ‘has been the admiration of the 
world.’ But the most important administrative principle which 
distinguished Drummond’s period of office from those of his 
predecessors, and, in Mr. O’Brien’s opinion, contributed most 
to the establishment of popular confidence in his administration 
of the law, was the persistent refusal of police assistance in the 
collection of either tithes or rent. The only duty which he 
would allow the police to undertake was that of keeping the 
peace, while the work of levying distraints and carrying out 
evictions was rigidly left to the Sheriff. Most unfortunately 
Mr. O’Brien does not make it at all clear how this worked out 
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in cases of actual difficulty. The Sheriff was not permitted to 
employ a constable to help him in serving a writ, but he was 
entitled to require the service of a constable if the peace was 
broken. In the only case where any difficulty at all arises—that 
of deforcement—it is not easy to see what effect Drummond's 
principle could have, for in such a case it would sanction the use 
of the Constabulary. Mr O’Brien records that even Viscount 
Morpeth, the Chief Secretary, was puzzled by his subordj. 
nate’s action in dealing with applications for police assistance, 
and the author’s only explanation of the puzzle comes to nothing 
but this: that police assistance was never granted unless the 
Government were really apprehensive that the peace was jn 
danger. So important a matter should not have been left in 
any obscurity. Nor does Mr. O’Brien give any explanation of 
what he records as a fact: that confidence in the law, even jn 
the stipendiary magistrates, ended with Drummond’s admini- 
stration : unless he means to imply, what no one who knows the 
facts will concede, that all subsequent Under-Secretaries have 
been unjust stewards of their office. It is probably doing no 
injustice to the memory of Thomas Drummond to say that he 
won the confidence of the Catholics at the expense of that of 
the Irish Protestants. For, what he did was manfully and rigidly 
to carry out the policy that underlay the measure of Catholic 
Emancipation, and obliterate the still lingering presumption in 
favour of Protestant ascendancy. Now, this was right and 
just ; but it is only natural that those upon whom the benefits 
of a new departure in administration fell should be quick to 
appreciate its justice, while those who felt only its rigours 
should have difficulty in seeing its justice at all. 

It was with the land question, and the illegal conspiracies 
formed to carry on the land war, that Drummond had the 
severest tussle. He did not, indeed, succeed in solving the 
problem that is even yet unsolved ; but he probed the secrets 
of the Irish land question au fond. He attributed the existence 
of Ribbonmen and Whiteboys without hesitation to ‘the condi- 
tions of the tenure and occupation of the soil’ ; or, as he puts 
it significantly enough in some of his private letters, ‘the rack- 
renting and oppression of the landlords.’ During the fifty years 
before Drummond went to Ireland, the cottier tenant had 
been increasing and multiplying in everything but well-being 
at a rate which is still maintained in Donegal. But he had 
not been emigrating as he has done since the famine : he was 
content to everlastingly sub-divide his holding. As Drummond 
pointed out in his admirable Railway Commission Report, the 
law had been defective in not allowing the landowners to for- 
bid sub-letting ; and the landowners had been to blame in 
rather encouraging the multiplication of small holdings, in order 
that not only their rent-rolls might swell, but their political 
influence increase. Of course this latter temptation had 
no longer the old force, when the Act of 1793 and the forty- 
shilling freeholder ceased to be in vogue; but the process had 
gone on long enough to induce that diminution in the means, 
and deterioration in the quality, of subsistence, which is the 
inevitable result of unrestricted competition for land among 
cottiers: that is, peasants tilling the soil with their own 
labours for subsistence, as distinguished from farmers who 
apply capital to the exploitation of the land for profit. 
For, where the whole country is covered by a cottier popu- 
lation, and the large farmer and the resident proprietor are 
scarce or unknown, not only is there none of that influence 
which the presence of a higher class always exerts more or less 
on the manners and habits of the masses, but the possibility of 
employment for wages is utterly absent. The cottier never 
employs, and could not pay wages if he did. The result is, 
that though the peasants may be living—as Drummond testifies 
they were in 1838, and as both their descendants and our own 
crofters often are to-day—in actual idleness, a large part of the 
year, they do so because, while there are too many of them for 
the tillage of the land to fully employ, there is absolutely no 
other field of employment within their reach, and they are thus 
chained at once to idleness and to starvation on the ever- 
diminishing holding. Even if the opportunity of employ- 
ment were to be opened to them, then, as Drummond pointed 
out with the sense of a true economist, their labour, though 
nominally cheap, would, if efficiency be regarded, be exceedingly 
dear. Still he looked for amendment to the extinction of the 
Irish cottier altogether, and the conversion of those remain- 
ing after emigration of the surplus population into independent 
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labourers, earning wages on large farms, as is the case in 
England, and in our Lowlands. This process was to some 
extent being carried out by the landlords in Drummond’s time ; 
and it was terribly accelerated by the famine of 1847. 

But the true land question in Ireland remains still the same ; 
and there is always this amount of justice behind the Irish outcry 
against eviction, that an evicted cottier is, in the absence of an 
available labour-market, or of some provision for putting him 
within reach of earning subsistence, not only homeless, but 
irretrievably workless and wageless. The extent of a landlord’s 
responsibility in this matter is very hard to fix; and cir- 
cumstances have been altered somewhat by the application of 
the Poor-Law to Ireland: for when Drummond went to Ire- 
land there was no regular provision for the poor atall. But he 
insisted, in a fashion that was unpalatable enough at the time, 
on the duties of property, as in the famous letter to the Tipperary 
magistrates, and boldly maintained in the Railway Commission 
Report that ‘there is a compact, implied at least, between the 
landlord and the peasantry who have been brought up on 
his estate,’ constituting a ‘moral engagement’ to protect the 
peasant from the risk of starvation, which is binding even on a 
stranger who purchases the estate, though he may be entirely 
innocent of complicity in the course of management which has 
rendered the evictions inevitable. Now, if one essential con- 
dition be conceded, that is the right view of the situation. 
That essential condition is that the landlord shall have within 
his powers of management that of preventing the multiplication 
of the numbers of the peasantry by sub-division or the multipli- 
cation of holdings beyond such a limit as the estate can easily 
carry. Unluckily this is just the power which the peasants 
themselves do most resent, and which the landlords are least 
tempted to exercise. Drummond hoped to assist the process of 
exterminating the pauper cottier, and substituting for him the 
independent wage-earner, by Government works on a large 
scale, such as those proposed by the Railways Scheme, which 
would at once provide an available labour market, and thus 
assist the transition. The scheme was not carried out, but 
Drummond’s Report remains a monument to his perfect 
acquaintance with the facts, his sagacity, and his economic 
insight. 


THE NEW STORY-TELLER. 


A Dreamer of Dreams. By the Author of 7hoth. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1 vol. 

To say that A Dreamer of Dreams possesses the qualities 
that made 7hoth remarkable would not be true. In Zhoth the 
qualities largely depended on the bringing home to us, with 
singular vividness and imaginativeness, of vast and overwhelm- 
ing reaches of time. If the same elements—or elements of a 
like nature—could have been inwrought into the present story, 
it would certainly have been stronger and stranger than it is. 
But even so, and as things are, the author is, to a great extent, 
master of his material. 

As a romance, A Dreamer of Dreams is nothing if not 
modern ; but—in spite of the modern tendency to be nothing 
if not trivial and fatuous—it is very far indeed from being 
commonplace, either in conception or in treatment. It is 
wrought of the stuff that dreams are made of, and as such is 
the reverse of unexciting. Dreams, if at all impressive, have a 
potent and peculiar charm. People there are whose visions, 
under any circumstances, and with any stimulus, however 
powerful, are necessarily of fat oxen, of phantom dinner-tables, 
or of ledgers ; and their waking and sleeping experiences have 
equal weight and authority. But—and long before De Quincey 

dreams of another sort have been matter for serious treatises 
or for fiction, and are common literary property ; and it is the 
central idea (or at least the management of it) that makes 4 
Dreamer of Dreams original. The hero—a young intellectual 
Sybarite—finding that a moderate income is capable of supply- 
ing only the stuff of every-day emotions and interests, and 
being possessed of a vivid and wayward fancy, together with 
an insatiable appetite for strange and variegated delights, 
calmly and deliberately determines to lift himself above com- 
mon conditions, by training and exercising his already rich 
dream faculty by means of mysterious opiates and drugs 
without a name. The way in which he endeavours to throw 
aside the troublesome ‘ objectivity’ of existence, and prepares 
himself to enjoy those perilous, but comparatively inexpensive, 
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pleasures, is pretty cynical ; but given his temperament, and 
general point of view, and his temptation to regard his life merely 
as a dream within a dream becomes overwhelming. The per- 
sonality of this young Cambridge Don, the fact that his curious 
mental fibre is allied to a splendid physical development, and 
the suggestion of a sort of moral hiatus, are well realised, 
and ‘of the latest seed of time.’ All is drawn perhaps more 
admirably than sympathetically. But the hero’s surroundings, 
the healthy serenity of his earlier mode of life, and the Armitage 
family, into contact with whom he is thrown, are touched with 
quiet reticence and shadowy grace. It is, in fact, all good of its 
kind, though not, as we think, remarkable; and if one can but 
admit the sudden lapse from moral health which shows itself 
in a seemingly sane and well-balanced choice of dream life, 
the rest goes of itself. 

The best—that is to say the most disturbing—touches are 
not in the dream itself, but in the prologue, where Newman 
first begins to compound dream and deed, fact and fancy, in 
a way that is highly disconcerting, even to a young philo- 
sopher. The dream is less lurid and appalling than 
smart and clever; it is, besides, rather too long, and also 
too sharp and definite. In spite of a certain sense of illusion 
one remains always too well aware that it is but a dream—a 
dream that is rather painful than portentous or solemn. In- 
deed, one finds a want throughout—a want of poignancy, a 
want of sustained sufficiency and of climax. For ourselves 
we confess to having hoped for, or at least expected and feared, 
the occurrence in the waking life of some fantastic and grue- 
some event: that the two, the dream and the reality, might 
have become inextricably and awfully intermingled. All, how- 
ever, that is dreadful or uncanny passes in dreamland, and in a 
single period. The Family Solicitor—a creation of merit as 
well as singularity—departs like the shadow he is ; and the 
superb inventor of the art of dreaming awakes from his self- 
made nightmare, and is restored to his faithful friends, guiltless 
of murder, clothed and in his right mind, and equally ready to 
moralise and to marry the mortal maiden who has figured in 
his visions. 

LOTZE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
Lotze’s Philosophie. Von EDUARD VON HARTMANN. 
Leipzig : Wilhelm Friedrich. 


This is an interesting book both from its subject and its 
author. Lotze’s philosophy has come more to the front during 
the last ten years, and especially since his sudden death in 1881, 
than in any previous period. Though his first important work 
was published as far back as 1841, and though his M/tkrokosmus 
(which appeared between 1856 and 1864) made his name widely 
known, yet his reputation was rather that of a semi-popular 
writer on philosophy than of a philosopher proper. He was 
taken up largely by liberal theologians, and by the numerous 
dwellers on the philosophical threshold, who prefer to take 
their ideas diluted. This reputation was not undeserved when 
the character of the A/¢krokosmus is borne in mind : its chaotic 
talk on things in general, and its laborious fine writing. Never- 
theless, the book contained, scattered up and down it, the gist 
of Lotze’s philosophical convictions, and it was the undertaking 
of his later life to digest these into a ‘System of Philosophy.’ 
It is creditable to the self-respect of the philosophical public 
that in this more serious and closely-reasoned form Lotze’s views 
have commanded a wider attention than when decked out in 
the exoteric charms of the A/zkrokosmus. Lotze only lived to 
complete two of the three parts into which he had divided his 
system. These—the Logic and the .Wetaphysic—were translated 
into English in 1884, under Mr. Bosanquet’s editorship, and a 
translation of the A/zkrokosmus appeared in the following year. 
Since then the series of Outlines compiled by Lotze’s dis- 
ciples from his College lectures on the various philosophical 
sciences, with a view to supplement his written expositions, has 
also appeared in America, so that the English reader has the 
amplest material at his disposal for forming an estimate of 
Lotze’s philosophy. His position may be roughly defined 
as a protest against the claims of materialism and mechanism 
on the one hand, and against certain tendencies of the Hegelian 
idealism on the other. He combats both so far as he believes 
that they endanger the true goods of the human spirit. He is 
styled by his present critic the representative thinker of philo- 
sophical Theism. In Germany he is an important figure as 
keeping alive the philosophical tradition of the first half of the 
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century, which has been in danger either of disappearing under 
the pressure of the special sciences and practical problems, or 
of passing into a merely historical interest in the philosophers 
of the past. In this country his philosophy has come promi- 
nently into notice just as the Hegelian movement, after about 
quarter of a century’s activity at our academic centres, has 
somewhat spent its force; and it is possible that the more 
modest spirit of Lotze’s investigations—even apart from his 
own specific conclusions on the matters in debate—may prove 
a wholesome corrective to the over-confident dogmatism of some 
of the ‘young lions’ of British Hegelianism. It is at least 
worthy of note that the Clarendon Press translation of Lotze’s 
system was set on foot by the late Professor Green, who him- 
self translated part of the Mefaphysic, and intended to edit the 
whole. 

The present criticism of Lotze is interesting as coming from 
the only living metaphysician in Germany who can claim to be 
Lotze’s peer. Von Hartmann is the last (so far) of the great Ger- 
man system-makers, and, though he shares most of their faults, he 
also inherits some of their virtues. He is chiefly notorious as the 
author of a system of extravagant Pessimism ; but his meta- 
physics may be separated, to a considerable extent, from the 
Pessimism with which it is overlaid ; and, though probably un- 
sound in its main conclusion, appeals to the candid student as 
the work of a man who possesses the true speculative instinct. 
It is in his criticism of other thinkers that Hartmann’s dialectical 
ability is often seen to the greatest advantage, and the present 
little treatise is no exception to the rule. It is, we believe, the 
first attempt by a competent hand to bring together Lotze’s 
philosophical utterances, and submit his chief positions to 
a fairly exhaustive criticism. And, though the critic is not 
sympathetic, yet his criticism is perfectly fair from his 
own standpoint, and without any admixture of the odium 
philosophicum which has sometimes barbed philosophical 
controversy in Germany. It may easily be surmised that 
the burden of Hartmann’s complaint against Lotze is that 
he failed to reach the standpoint of the PAzlosophy of the Un- 
conscious, though now and again he seemed fairly on the way 
to it. But sucha bald statement does not do justice to the 
suggestiveness of the criticisms, which, if they do nothing 
else, bring out instructively how far Lotze had been forced 
by the progress of his own thought to advance from the 
Pluralism or Monadism which he inherited from Leibnitz and 
Herbart, in the direction of an all-embracing Monism. He 
might have reached this position much more easily, says 
Hartmann, if he had not taken this circuitous route through 
the individualistic metaphysics of Herbart. True ; but this is 
to overlook the fact that much of Lotze’s value lies just in 
the laborious mining by which he explodes the individualistic 
position. Some, like Hartmann, may be born free, but of 
Lotze we may say that with a great sum he obtained this 
freedom. This gives the greater weight to his testimony, and 
it also lends more caution to his statements. Hartmann finds 
fault with the tenacious way in which Lotze clings to conscious 
knowing and feeling as the root-principle of things; and in 
Lotze’s attempts to secure a sphere of personal activity and 
relative independence for the individual within the universal, 
he sees only a recrudescence of mere individualism. But these 
efforts of a patient and painstaking thinker, whether ultimately 
self-consistent or not, are rather to be regarded as an honest 
endeavour to grapple with certain clamant facts which the 
easy-going Pantheism of the PAzlosophie des Unbewussten con- 
veniently ignores. For Pantheism, as Hartmann intimates, 
is a position easily attained, but it ‘averts its ken from half of 
human fate.’ 

It only remains to be noted that Hartmann writes, as usual, 
clearly and well—an accomplishment not too common among 
German philosophers. We should respect him more, however, 
if he did not permit his philosophical wares to be puffed by his 
publishers as only soap and mustard are pushed in this country. 

THE CHEMIST OF IRELAND. 

The Scientific Papers of the late Thomas Andrews, M.D., 
F.R.S. With a Memoir by P. G. Tait, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., 
and A. CRUM BRowN, M.D., F.R.S. London : Macmillan 
and Co. 


The eminently distinguished place which Faraday took in 
England, and Graham in Scotland, has been deservedly 
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assigned in Ireland to Andrews. During the last half-century 
these three experimental philosophers have wrought with inde. 
fatigable perseverance and brilliant success in the indefinable 
field between Chemistry and Physics. The scientific Papers of 
Faraday and Graham have been collected in the more con. 
venient and accessible form ; and justice has been done to the 
noble life-work of Andrews by this similar arrangement. The 
collection of these papers, and the Memoir of the author, could 
not have been entrusted to better hands ; for the joint-authors 
are in the front rank of scientific authorities—the one as a 
brilliant physicist, the other as a distinguished chemist ; and 
both are savants of exceptional literary skill. They have 
given the world a worthy memorial of a great and noble man 
and of rare, valuable, and genuine scientific work. 

Andrews was born in Belfast in 1813. At the Academy 
there he became intimate with Thomas O’Hagan, afterwards 
Chancellor of Ireland. At fifteen years, during his study 
of chemistry and natural philosophy in Glasgow University, 
he published a paper on ‘The Action of the Blow-pipe on 
Flame,’ which gave ample evidence of that care and analytical 
acumen which marked all his work. For a time he studied 
chemistry more fully in the laboratory of Dumas, at the 
Royal College of France, where he met Chevreul, Gay- 
Lussac, and other notables. After his return, he passed a 
successful course in Trinity College, Dublin. Even then he 
was passionately devoted to real work instead of cram; he 
was of opinion that ‘grinders’ may enable an inferior scholar 
to gain a prize over a superior, yet in the end they are of more 
injury than use to those who read with them. — Studying suc. 
cessively in Belfast and Edinburgh, he obtained in 1835 the 
diploma of the Royal College of Surgeons, and the degree 
of M.D. of the University of Edinburgh. His fame as a 
chemist was already well known among scientific men, 
and he was offered the Chairs in the Richmond School 
of Medicine and in the Park Street School of Medicine, 
Dublin. After declining these he wrote :—‘ Again I have 
kicked away the ball of fortune, and preferred the humbler 
attractions of Dame Prudence to her more glittering rival,’ 
He settled as a physician in Belfast, for he then believed 
that few medical men would willingly exchange their pur- 
suit for any other. Yet he could not smother his genius 
for chemical manipulation ; to him investigation became a 
passion. He went to Paris, where he spent a week with 
Graham, the Chemist of Scotland, who gave him a letter 
of introduction to Faraday, the Chemist of England. For 
Faraday Andrews entertained a feeling of extraordinary regard. 
During these years Andrews was publishing a number of ori- 
ginal and suggestive papers, which brought him into promi- 
nent notice. Already the honours which culminated in an offer 
of knighthood (declined), were coming thick and fast upon him ; 
but he was then deeply impressed with this advice of Faraday : 

‘| have always felt that there is something degrading in 
offering rewards for intellectual exertion. Still I think rewards 
and honours good if properly distributed, but they should be 
given for what a man has done, and not offered for what he 
is to do.’ 

When thirty-two years of age, Dr. Andrews was appointed 
Vice-President and Professor of Chemistry of the Northern 
College, now Queen’s College, Belfast. Here he soon became 
as successful in his professorship as he had formerly been as a 
physician. To his private laboratory only distinguished stu- 
dents were admitted ; and most of these turned out successful 
men. Henceforth the teaching of science to his students and 
(by the publication of his private research) the world became 
his life-work. He delighted in travel, to meet distinguished 
men, and to hear from their own lips the story of their work. 
Few places of note on the Continent were unvisited by him. 
Already had he published one of his great works on the deter- 
mination of the heat evolved during chemical action. Hess, 0! 
St. Petersburg, was working at the same subject. Strange 
say, though the results of these two eminent scientific workers 
agreed very closely, each drew quite opposite conclusions from 
them. But the chemical world, headed by Berthelot, ‘Thomsen 
and Ostwald, adjudicated in tavour of the Irishman. 

Andrews then turned his attention to the constitution and 
properties of Ozone. This remarkable substance had been 
studied by Schénbein, its discoverer, and other distinguished 
chemists ; but no one knew its real nature. Some were of 
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opinion that it only contained oxygen, while others suggested 
that it was an oxide of hydrogen containing a larger proportion 
of oxygen than water does. The mystery fascinated Andrews, 
who brought his marvellous powers of investigation to bear upon 
‘ts solution. His experiments were peculiarly simple and deli- 
cate, but perfectly suited to his purpose ; and he was delighted 
to discover that ‘Ozone, from whatever source derived, is one 
and the same body, having identical properties and the samecon- 
stitution, and is not a compound body, but oxygen in an altered 
or allotropic condition. He was assisted in this inquiry by one 
of his biographers, Professor Tait, who, ten years afterwards, thus 
spoke of the method of his distinguished colleague, then Presi- 
dent of the British Association:—‘In his laboratory I first 
learned properly to use scientific apparatus, and his sage coun- 
sel impressed upon me the paramount importance of scientific 
accuracy, and, above all, of scientific honesty.’ Andrews dis- 
covered the genius of Tait, and recommended him to Hamilton 
of Dublin, in connection with the difficult, but fascinating, study 
of Ouaternions; and the result was the publication of Hamil- 
ton’s stupendous work, which would otherwise have been lost 
to science. 

His great paper on The Continuity of the Liquid and 
Gaseous States of Matter was selected by the Royal Society 
as the Bakerian Lecture of 1869. Among his other results 
he proved that, when carbonic acid is maintained at any 
temperature above 30°.9 centigrade, it cannot even in part be 
condensed into liquid by any pressure, however great ; but 
when the temperature is below that critical point the gradual 
increase of pressure ultimately leads to liquefaction. This dis- 
covery soon led to the liquefaction (and, in certain cases, even 
to the solidification) of the gases which had been called ‘ non- 
condensable’ ; and therewith the name of Andrews will be for 
ever connected. After years of unwearying labour in the cause 
of science, and of worry in connection with the Queen’s College 
affairs—at times enlivened with discussions on the Irish Church, 
Alcohol, and Women at the University—he died at the honoured 
age of seventy-two. 

According to his biographers, he was not only a brilliant 
speculator, but an unrivalled experimentalist. He combined 
in a most exceptional degree the elements of keen suscepti- 
bility with unwearied patience, of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment with remarkable coolness in manipulation, of ardent 
anxiety for the result of his labours with a perfect calm in 
determining the minutest details, of burning zeal for success 
with a tranquil criticism of possible overlooks in the process. 
He was possessed of general culture of a high order. The 
beautiful steel engraving in the frontispiece at once convinces 
one of the accurate estimate which his biographers have formed 
of his character :—‘ He was personally a man of simple, unpre- 
tending manner; conscientious almost to an extreme, but 
thoroughly trustworthy and warm-hearted ; an excellent ex- 
ample of the true Christian philosopher.’ His published papers 
—to the number of fifty-four—are here reprinted. The 
editors have been able to obtain c/ichés of most of the wood- 
cuts. The plates have been exactly reproduced by photo-litho- 
graphy. There is a real index. On the whole, the work is 
admirably done. 


SCHILLER. 


Life of Friedrich Schiller. By HENRY W. NEVINSON. 
‘Great Writers’ Series. London: Walter Scott, 


The need for a new short biography of Schiller was hardly 
apparent to the British students of the author of Wadlenstein. 
They have Carlyle to inspire them with admiration for his hero, 
and to provide them with as many facts of his domestic life as 
they are likely to remember, perhaps just as many as they 
have any right to know. Bulwer Lytton, too, has written a 
characteristic and by no means uninteresting sketch, and if we 
come down to more recent dates (Carlyle’s was published in 
1025 and Bulwer’s in 1844) we have from the pen of Mr. James 
Sime a work with which Mr. Nevinson of necessity challenges 
comparison. It is a pity that the present demand for books 
which shall cost exactly one shilling, and which shall not take too 
long time to read, should have compelled both Mr. Sime and 
Mr. Nevinson to compete against one another in this profitless 
Way. There is need for an exhaustive and complete life of 
Schiller in English, which should give us not only his letters to 
Goethe, but also his letters to Korner and to many others, but in- 
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stead of that we have two books, when one was certainly enough, 
which are neither of them anything else than primers. The life 
of Schiller deserves more than this at the hands of his English- 
speaking admirers. It is a good life, a life worth knowing about 
for its own sake ; but more than this, it is the life of a man who 
exercised an enormous influence on the thoughts of his con- 
temporaries, and on the subsequent literature of his country; 
while, on the other hand, the record of the friendship of Goethe 
and Schiller is one of the brightest pages in the annals of the 
republic of letters, and can hardly be told too often or too 
fully. 

It is the habit of modern critics of the fly-on-the-wheel 
tribe to decry Schiller altogether, to say that he was no 
real dramatist, and that he is only worth remembering as 
a maker of ballads, and even there inferior to Goethe. 
There is some truth in these carpings. Zhe Er/ King is un- 
doubtedly better than anything any other German ballad- 
maker ever wrote; but Schiller is not to be dismissed in 
this summary way. His influence was a new and enormous 
force in the world ; it breathed life into the dry bones of Ger- 
man literature, and reinvigorated even Goethe himself, and 
made him, in his own words, ‘ once again a poet’; while to this 
day every German child learns the ‘ Song of the Bell,’ and every 
German who can read at all reads Schiller, and every German 
who goes to the theatre—and who of them does not ?—listens 
to Schiller, and is lifted once again into a purer, rarer atmo- 
sphere when the Maid of Orleans dies for her country, or Posa 
sacrifices himself for his friend. It may not all be drama, but 
there is something of the sublime in it, and, at least, it is better 
drama than Goethe. 

Schiller was essentially an orator ; fate made him a dramatist. 
If he is tried by Shakespeare’s standard, the difference of 
qualities is at once apparent. Schiller does not hold the mirror 
up to nature; on the contrary, he is filled with a passionate 
desire, which shows itself in all his works, to make nature (z.e. 
human nature) better and nobler. He is a preacher of all the 
virtues, and he preaches with the tongue of a Chrysostom and 
the enthusiasm of a Francis. Orator as he is, and dramatist 
though he may not always be, it is impossible to deny to the 
author of Zhe Diver the title of poet. 

Mr. Nevinson’s little book is very like other little books of 
this class. He has had a task set before him, and he has 
acquitted himself with credit. There is occasionally (espe- 
cially where he treats of Schiller’s early days) an obtrusive, 
though characteristically English, lack of sympathy with 
the manner of life of the Germans of a hundred years ago— 
an ill-disguised contempt for that sentimentality to which, with 
all its objectionable phases, Germany owes a debt of gratitude. 
At times, indeed, this almost shows itself in pronounced 
Philistinism. Now no biographer of a poet should live in 
Philistia. It may be the home of a certain class of critics, but 
neither Arcady nor Bohemia sends ambassadors to its Court, 
and where these two lands march there dwelt Schiller. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 

Neighbours on the Green. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 

Through Love to Life. By GILLAN VASE. London: Smith 
Elder and Co. 3 vols. 

Dolly. By Justin H. M‘CaRTHY. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 

The Ugly Story of Miss Wetherby. By RICHARD PRYCE. 
London : Walter Scott. 

A Witness from the Dead. By FLORENCE LAYARD. London : 
Walter Scott. 

John Newbold’s Ordeal: A Novel. By THOMAS A. PINKER- 
rON. 2 vols. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 

Mrs. Oliphant is the antithesis of the sensation novelist ; and 
in Neighbours on the Green she does but sketch, in the person of 
an actor in the play, the lives of certain persons who compose 
a small society in a fashionable neighbourhood. The narrator’s 
individuality, though never allowed to assert itself more than is 
absolutely necessary for her purpose at the moment, is yet suffi- 
ciently accentuated to touch the stories with a certain reality. 
Each is perfumed with just the amount of romance that, if we 
entered into the homes and hearts of our next-door neighbour, 
we should be likely to find there. The narrator shows herself to 
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be full of pity for the errors that so often mar the happiness of 
domestic life, and to have an acute and intuitive perception 
of character. Some capital illustrations occur in Wy Faithfuc 
Fohnny,a story that shows, quite simply and touchingly, the detri- 
mental results of a certain mistaken unselfishness. With J/y 
Neighbour Nelly—or rather with her blundering lover—one can 
have no sort ofsympathy. It is improbable that any man would 
make so stupendous and stupid a mistake in so momentous a 
crisis of his life ; while to leave his blunder to be rectified by 
time, distance, chance, and the narrator, is another, second only 
in magnitude to the original. The interest of Zhe Scientific 
Gentleman is proved by the fact that we rise from it in a state 
of extreme irritation against the hero, while Mrs. Merrydew’s 
renounced and recovered fortune excites in us the warmest 
interest, her struggles between conscience and competence 
being depicted with both power and pathos. It may be added 
that Rien n'est beau, mais rien nest arfficile comme le simple, and 
that Mrs. Oliphant’s stories are simple all. 

Through Love to Life reads as though the author had set 
his ideas down, au fur et & mesure as they arose in him, with- 
out any definite notion of forwarding any definite purpose. If 
leading ideas he have, it is that money is the root of all evil, and 
that there exist such things as stern parents and hard-hearted 
matrons. But he rushes from one thing to another in the most 
guileless and untrammelled way, and to come out of the three- 
volume business with credit is beyond him. He quotes Goethe 
to prove the novelist’s right ‘to treat the world after his own 
fashion—provided he has a fashion.’ This is the point. The 
author of Through Love to Life has not a ‘fashion’; nor has 
he even a manner of his own, or anybody else’s, for two conse- 
cutive pages. The conversation of his Swiss and other pea- 
sants—his swift scene is not confined to the British Isles— 
strikes one as almost too good to be true ; unfortunately, what 
they gain in knowledge of life and mental elevation, the poor 
English folk lose. There is a faux air de Dickens about some of 
these, and we have to put up with a good deal of diluted, rather 
vulgar ‘spooning’ and cheap pathos. A good many weddings 
are in the air. At one the decomposing action of cold on the 
shoulders and arms of the bridesmaids (strangely enough they 
are décolletées) is said to turn them ‘goose-fleshy.’ This is in 
the way of graceful and light observation between reaches of 
declamation and bitterness. What the crowd of shadows may 
be ‘up to,’ is for him who reads to discover—if he can. They 
are types of confusion, and they play their parts in so compli- 
cated a drama that it leaves one racking with ‘one’s terrible 
mistrusts’ as to whether or no certain innocent and sprightly 
couples are united as legally and tight as their author intended. 
It is sometimes well not to know everything. 

Love will not thrive on the windy diet provided by Jambli- 
chus, Porphyrius, and the rest of the Alexandrian philosophers : 
it must have warm blood and action, or it will wilt and shrivel. 
This is the moral of a little story of ‘the gracious region 
about Pine Hill,’ in Surrey, told—and told quite prettily and 
cleverly—by Mr. Justin H. M‘Carthy, in Dolly. It is with 
Gabriel Oldacre, Dolly’s lover—or one of her lovers; the 
other,and more successful, suitor is a ‘ special correspondent ’— 
rather than with Dolly herself, that the fable is concerned. 
He is the victim of his education ; the mistakes of the system 
adopted by his father, whose ambition it was to make him 
‘a living, breathing, walking compendium of human study,’ 
were visited upon him. It was within an ace of being fatal at 
the very opening of his career; for the attempt to order ‘the 
lactation of the infant according to all the formalities prescribed 
by the ancients,’ and to alternate the severe rules laid down by 
Lycurgus with the more generous methods of Athenian instruc- 
tion, brought the child to death’s door. And again, at the crisis 
of his love affair, the bent given to his mind and studies by 
paternal care determined Gabriel foolishly to try the virtues of 
‘the Great Dibble Theory’ of going into rural exclusion in 
search of content, after the example of Virgil’s ‘old Galasian 
gentleman,’ and of lying on the grass reading Neo-Platonist 
treatises on the Sublime, while his rival was basking and 
hay-making in the sunshine of Dolly’s eyes. The end may be 
guessed ; it is pathetic, but it is true to human nature in its 
present unsublimated state ; and it is pleasant to read. 

Though Miss Wetherby’s is indeed an ugly story, there is 
nothing in it to make the flesh creep. The hero—or heroine— 
or villain is a male mesmerist masquerading as a girl, and 
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acting as companion to a wealthy and invalid old lady. How 
the ‘plant’ was made, and how the rascal was discovered just 
in time, the reader must find out for himself. Some of the 
love scenes are distinctly amusing, and the shooting of hie 
collie by the unfortunate John Walford is a bit of rea] pathos 
A Witness from the Dead is a very different sort of produc. 
tion. It might with propriety have had for its second title 
Horrors yor Half-a-Dozen, and as a blood-curdling Specific 
may be highly commended. There is an abominable murder 
a series of strange and weird thought-reading scenes, and ; 
most unpleasantly persistent spectre. It is the sort of boo}, 
to present to a nervous person whom one dislikes, 

Any one who is thrilled by Mr, Pinkerton’s novel should at 
once consult a specialist on cerebral affections. The facts of 
Newbold’s ordeal were that he stubbornly refused to marty 
the girl he loved because his uncle wished him to do so, and 
also proposed to give him twenty thousand a year. Now the 
uncle made his money in beer, and as he declined not only to 
turn his brewery into vinegar works, but also to repay the repre. 
sentatives of a number of people who had lost their money by 
the failure of a banking ancestor of his, Newbold was moved 
to virtue and renunciation. He is rewarded, in the long-run, 
by marriage with an heiress of even greater wealth than the 
wealthiest of brewers ; and that is all that need be told of js 
story. 


SHAKESPEARE AND SCANNING. 


The Construction and Types of Shakespeare's Verse, as seen in 
‘Othello? By THOMAS PRICE, M.A., LL.D. New York: 
New York Shakespeare Society. 

There be students of Shakespeare who seem to figure to 
themselves that the divine bard went to work, when the frenzy 
came upon him, between a Rhyming Dictionary of the period 
and some Elizabethan Manual of Prosody. To them the most 
instructive attitude of Shakespeare is an imaginary one— 
the poet consulting Puttenham’s Art of English Poesy, and 
ticking off the feet in his lines to see that they scan, and donot 
hang over the edges too much. Artemus Ward, a professed 
humorist, said that Chaucer was a good poet, but couldn't 
‘spel.’ Some humorous professors have nearly gone so far as 
to say that Shakespeare, genius as he was, could not scan. The 
most conspicuous of these was Dr. Edwin Guest, who some 
fifty years ago wrote a big book about English rhythms, the 
purpose of which was to prove that nobody ever knew how to 
scan English verse until Dr. Edwin Guest arose to show the 
way. Few, pitifully few, are the men who have read that big 
book ; and of all that have read it, or appear to have read it, 
one only can be discovered who shows signs of having been 
impressed by anything tangible or satisfactory therein. The 
Germans, who have counted all the rhymes, syllables, and 
letters in Shakespeare’s plays (and much good may it do 
them), have probably read Dr. Guest’s history, for it is 
roughly handled in their books; and an English student 
of metres has shown that Dr. Guest misquoted Shake- 
speare, and then explained the lines, as misquoted, to be 
scientifically correct according to Dr. Guest’s theory. Indeed, 
that theory has been so much neglected during the past 
fifty years, and, when noticed, so thoroughly well exploded, that 
no one could be blamed for supposing it to be utterly extinct. 
But there is a Shakespeare Society in New York, and the 
first vice-president of that body has resuscitated it. Shake- 
speare is not to be scanned by feet. The multitudinous Ger- 
mans who, working upon the old system of scansion by feet, 
have enumerated the iambs and totted up the trochees, have 
been on the wrong track, and all their work is vain. Others 
have arrived at the same conclusion upon different grounds; 
but if Dr. Price’s endeavours can only convince the mechanical 
commentators of the error of their ways, the Ghost of Guest 
may have been called up to some purpose. 

According to Dr. Price, who follows Guest, you must scan 
by staves ; and a stave is a group of feet, from one to four in 
number. He says that the full foot of English poetry is either 
a trochee or a dactyl, which will be news to most people. He 
also says a great deal about dipodies and tripodies, and 
ceesuras, and all that sort of thing. The general theory seems 
to be that gin a dipody meet a tripody coming through 4 
caesura, there you have Shakespeare’s normal line of what 
less illumined prosodists have called five iambic feet, with or 
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without substitutions or licences. But it may be otherwise, for it 
is often hard to see where Dr. Price is leading to, and the best 
way to exhibit his scheme is probably by an example. Here 
‘; the most difficult to scan of a set of lines that he gives as 
the ‘despair of editors, and as ‘defying utterly the rules of 
scansion by feet’: 
‘She was false as water. Thou art rash as fire to say’ 
All that Dr. Price says directly about this line is that itis a 
broken verse of seven accents. According to his system, how- 
ever, it would have to be scanned by being broken into two 
aaved, the first of three trochees, the second of four trochees, 
the last of which has a syllable truncated : own trochaic 
tripody, and a trochaic tetrapody catalectic (to use the technical 
jargon), thus : 
Te ae ek) ae ce 
But who ever reads that line with seven accents, and how does 
it defy the rules of scansion by feet? It is quite well scanned 
on, say Professor Mayor’s plan, thus : 
‘She was false | as water || Thou art rash | as fire | to say’; 
or, Ist, anapest ; 2nd, iambus, with extra syllable (this is the 
difficulty ; any one but Professor Mayor would say amphi- 
brach, but he does not admit this foot, and might scan ‘ | as 
wat | er thou ’rt rash |’); 3d, amapzest ; 4th, iambus ; Sth, 
iambus--making the verse clearly iambic, with substitution of 
anapests. Or it can be quite well scanned on Mr. Ellis’s plan, 
that marks the accents by numbers and the feet by commas, 
thus— 
102, 020, 1062, 02, 02, 
Mr. Ellis and Professor Mayor, and every one else with an 
ordinary ear, would make only five chief accents in the line ; 
but Dr. Price, whose ear is long enough to take in seven 
accents—probably American accents—seems to be quite un- 
aware of Mr Ellis’s work in this field, and Professor Mayor's 
and of their criticisms on Guest. 

And, after all, does it very much matter whether we are to 
regard Desdemona as talking in dipodies or tripodies? Let it 
be granted, as Dr. Price contends, that in the play of Oshello 
verses with masculine casura after the second accent occur 495 
times; after the third, 438 times, and soon. Let it all be granted. 
What does that prove? Dr. Price has not troubled himself with 
the question, and it is not likely that any one else will. 

DANTE’S CONVITO. 
The Banquet. By DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translated by 
Katherine Hillard. London: Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co. 

The Convito is less read in this country than the Divina 
Commedia or the Vita Nuova. But it is hardly less essential 
to a full understanding of the great Florentine ; and if this 
translation has the success which it deserves, we shall begin to 
believe that the prevailing talk about Dante is really significant 
of a more widely extended interest and curiosity about him 
than has heretofore existed in Great Britain. For the Convito, 
or ‘ Banguet, is in effect an exposition by the poet himself of 
the spirit and intention of his own poetry. And although such 
an exposition, as the student of Wordsworth is aware, may well 
prove disappointing, it cannot fail to interest the true disciple - 
especially when, as in the present case, the writer reflects, with 
absolute sincerity, though with inevitable obscurity, the condi- 
tions of thought and learning in a distant age. In some ways, 
as Mr. Matthew Arnold showed, the early fourteenth century is 
more remote from us than the age of Pericles. Its phenomena 
are certainly more complex, and hence (besides the reason he 
so nobly pleads: that of wounded pride), Dante, with all his 
generous determination to be understood, seems involuntarily 
to wrap his meaning from us. 

‘Fas obstat, tristique palus inamabilis unda 

Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet.’ 
Only four out of the fifteen projected books of the Convito were 
written ; this work, as well as the Latin treatise, De Vulgari 
Eloquio, having probably been broken off when the mind of the 
poet was completely absorbed in the Commedia. The first book, 
which is introductory, and entirely in prose, was probably 
written last. Each of the remaining books, according to the 
sround-plan of the work, consists of a prose commentary on 
one of the Canzoni, which is prefixed to it. As the translator’s 
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purpose is to help the student of Dante, she has probably 
shown good judgment in not attempting to give to her render- 
ing of the three Canzoni (302 lines in all) the ornament of 
rhyme. She has followed the example of Longfellow in pro- 
ducing, as nearly as possible, a line-for-line translation in blank 
verses, which are fairly smooth, but tame—the latter quality 
becoming somewhat more obvious in the third Canzone, where 
short rhythms of three feet, as in the original, alternate 
with the five-foot line. We cannot blame her for not attempt- 
ing the impossible; and yet it is hard, even in reading 
Longfellow’s Commedia, not to be reminded of Plato’s say- 
ing that ‘the tales of poets make a poor appearance when 
stripped of the colours which music puts upon them—-they are 
like faces from which the bloom of youth has passed away.’ 
For in Dante (for the modern reader) the casket often is the 
iewel. Yet anything is better than rhyming on a wrong or 
otiose word, as Dean Plumptre has sometimes done. The 
main part of the work—the prose (the ‘pure wheaten bread 
which forms the staple of the ‘feast’)—has been executed with 
great care, and, although not with great power or fineness, yet 
with considerable skill. The most enlightened Italian opinion, 
past and present, has been consulted on difficult and doubtful 
points ; the style is readable, and the explanatory notes are 
brief and tothe point. In short, the Convio is now for the first 
time made accessible to the English reader. 

The translator’s introduction (Ixi. p.) consists of four parts : 
—1, ‘On the Chronology of the Convito’; 2, ‘Its Design’ ; 3, 
‘The Nature of Beatrice’; and 4, ‘To the Student of Dante.’ 
Now the writer’s knowledge of Italian, and familiarity with her 
author are unquestionable. She also exhibits much acuteness 
and soundness of critical judgment. But does she know 
enough at first-hand to enable her to speak with authority on 
disputed questions? This we are inclined to doubt, although 
she indicates the chief points with sufficient acumen. Two 
subjects of much interest occur in connection with the Conviio : 
(1) The learning of Dante ; (2) Is the person of Beatrice real or 
symbolical ? 

1. Dante quotes the Metaphysics, the Ethics, the De Calo, 
and other treatises of Aristotle ; the 7zmaeus and other writ- 
ings of Plato, and refers more than once to Homer. Our 
translator may, therefore, seem justified in advising the student 
of Dante, amongst other means of preparation, ‘to get a general 
idea .. . of the books he loved and studied, especially the 
Metaphysics and Ethics of Aristotle ; the essays (!) of Plato and 
Cicero, etc. But, although the contents of the Ethics were 
certainly known to Dante, would not a less attractive list have 
been more appropriate? e.g. ‘the Summa Theologia of Aquinas, 
Dionysius the Areopagite ; the Consolation of Boéthius, the 
Confessions of St. Augustine, and of the Latin poets, Lucan 
and Virgil’? These (with the lives of St. Bernard and St. 
Francis, etc.) were surely more present to Dante’s mind than 
the ‘essays’ of Plato (however kindred to his genius) ; and our 
translator is right, in her note on the Greek proverb, ‘All things 
amongst friends are to be in common,’ to be satisfied with a 
reference to Cicero. Some of the notes, however, are apt to 
cause misgiving ; for instance, this on La propria carita (i. 195) : 
‘Literally “ his charity to himself.” (See /#. xiv. 1, “ Because 
the charity of my native place constrained me.”)’ 

2. It appears that the dispute over the body of Beatrice is 
not yet ended. The interpretation of the prince of poets is still 
in danger of losing itself ‘in wildernesses of prose. Indeed we 
know not which of the extremes is the more prosaic : that 
which, if possible, would expand the gossip of Boccaccio about 
the daughter of Folco Portinari into details such as Diintzer 
has recorded of Goethe’s many loves, or that which, follow- 
ing the path of a higher symbolism, would sublimate ideal 
passion into scholastic conceits. Shelley’s lovers learnt some 
two years since that his first real success in rhyme was 
prompted by his reluctance to leave the society of Mrs. 
Turner. Has that added to their enjoyment of the poem? 
Fortunately no one has yet investigated the situation of a 
certain cottage in Upper Dovedale; but—to glance for a 
moment at the opposite extreme—will all the works of all 
Wordsworth Societies enhance our appreciation of ‘ Nutting,’ 
of ‘Yew-trees in Borrowdale,’ of ‘ Michael, or of the story of 
Margaret? 

In dealing with any work of the fourteenth century, whether in 
literature or art, it is, of course, necessary to take for granted 
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the presence of elaborate allegory. But in the treatment of the 
great poet it is an unfortunate necessity. For it gives scope to 
forced interpretations and minute refinements which are apt 
still further to obstruct the view of what alone now signifies— 


the personality and the poetry of Dante. In the book before 
us there is a large element of common-sense, making up 
for the absence of profound learning. Our author, for 
example, brushes aside the cobweb spun by some critic 
who had asked whether the poet meant to say that the 
Convito was written when ‘youth,’ or when ‘the beginning 
of youth’ was past. But she does not seem to have observed 
that the man who places the goal of youth at forty-five must 
be looking backward and not forward to that ripe age. 
And—to return to the ‘ Nature of Beatrice’—we cannot but 
think that in arguing against the ‘realists,’ she reveals 
some lack of experience or of imagination. Her question— 
* Could love of the body, however fair, inspire that love of God 
that Dante describes over and over again as “ our highest 
beatitude”?’ ignores the strength and depth of that which Dante 
means by human love. Nor is the poet alone in having felt 
that the end of his desires was the salutation of his lady, which 
consisted of two acts of her mouth, her smile and her speech. 

This is not the final version of the Convito. But it is the 
first English translation by a competent hand ; and we most 
heartily wish it all success. Students of a foreign tongue are 
apt to use translations in the wrong place—namely, in their 
first efforts to read it, at the stage where grammar and dic- 
tionary give the surest aid. When the aspirant has got beyond 
this point, he 

‘ Looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend.’ 

The best use of a translation is to enable one who is toiling 
through some part of a literature to take a rapid and com- 
prehensive survey of another part. And the present work 
may well yield this service to many who are studying the 
Divina Commedia. Nor is this Banquet set for them alone, 
but for all those who, not having the leisure or the opportuni- 
ties for mastering early Italian, may yet desire to learn what 
one of the most remarkable men of all time has chosen, in 
his mid career, to tell his countrymen about himself. Cary’s 
‘Dante’ had the extraordinary luck to attract the sympathetic 
interest and admiration of Coleridge. Considering the wide 
interest that has been now awakened in the age of the Re- 
vival of Letters, no such great stroke of good fortune should 
be needed to give currency to this very meritorious work. 


THE DUTCH AT THE CAPE. 


History of South. Africa (1691-1795). By GEORGE M‘ALL 
THEAL. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 


Mr. M‘AIl Theal is engaged on a work which, so far as size 
is concerned, promises to be monumental. He has planned his 
history on so ample a scale, that it is doubtful whether he will 
ever live to finish it. The time he has spent in gathering 
materials for this volume only (which is the second) ‘ would,’ 
he says, ‘if condensed, amount to at least two years of ten hours 
a day.’ Such assiduity is, no doubt, laborious and virtuous in 
a civil servant (the author is attached to the Colonial Civil Ser- 
vice), but it is difficult to admit that the world is much more Mr. 
M‘AIl Theal’s debtor than if he had spent his ‘ ten hours a day’ in 
gathering shells on the beach. A conchologist might produce 
something of interest from an unassorted collection of shells, 
and a historian with a literary faculty might produce a useful 
handbook from the multitude of facts and statistics and parocht- 
alia which Mr. M‘All Theal has got together. The truth is, 
this History of South Africa is useful only as material for the 
historian. If there were M‘All Theals in all our colonies 
and dependencies, our kingdoms of Fife and our kingdoms 
of Brentford, the British Museum itself would scarce contain 
the results. 

The volume before us covers a period of over a century 
(1691-1795) in the history of the Cape: from about the height, 
that is to say, of the power and prosperity of the Dutch East 
India Company, and on through its decline and fall, until the 
Cape was taken possession of by the British on the outbreak of 
hostilities with the French Republic. The colony was of little 
importance then, except from its position. Its territory during 
great part of the period did not extend further east than the 
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Gamtoos, and even at the end no further than the Great Fish 
River ; while to the northward the authority of the Compan 
extended scarcely beyond the Zwartbergen and the Witsen. 
bergen—not more, that is to say, than from fifty to seventy 
miles from the sea; and its population was exceedingly smal] 
and scattered. The colony, indeed, during the Dutch East 
India Company’s régime cannot be said to have been pro- 
sperous, as we count prosperity ; the cost of maintaining it was 
year by yearat least half as much again as the revenue derived 
from it, and that although official salaries were kept ridiculously 
low, and a large proportion of the soldiers of the garrison were 
hired out as servants. It was maintained out of the abundant 
profits of the Company’s Eastern possessions for reasons partly 
commercial and partly patriotic. The Cape was an admirable 
half-way house of call for victualling the Company’s fleet, and it 
was something to be proud of that the Company held a new 
territory where were perpetuated the free traditions of Dutch. 
men in government and religion, and where the stout burgesses 
and farmers of the mother-country might find a home and 
elbow-room whenever they chose to seek them. It must be said 
that the freemen of Holland were by no means eager to seek a 
home in the new region. The emigration was never large, and for 
many years before the British took possession it had completely 
ceased. The reason of that is not far to seek. There was 
nothing at the Cape to tempt the Dutchman who could make a 
living at home: nothing, that is, besides the hope of a more 
spacious future. For merchants there was scarcely any trade 
except with the Company, which naturally insisted on being 
served first, and sometimes on having a monopoly of supply ; and 
for farmers there was only uncertainty—uncertainty regarding 
soils, climatic conditions, and productive and marketable crops. 
These patent and primary disadvantages of life in the colony 
were emphasised and intensified by the Company’s narrow and 
short-sighted fiscal system. It was not pretended that the 
salaries it paid its officials were sufficient ; it was understood 
that they were eked out by fees and vails and presents, so that 
too frequently they were nothing but premiums on corruption 
and extortion. And its method of raising revenue was equally 
ill-judged and penurious, as is shown by such a vexatious and 
petty impost as that of the Auction Duty ; while its inter- 
ference with individual freedom was of a piece with the 
local government of Stellenbosch, where a certain burgher 
was allowed to open a butcher’s shop on the following condi- 
tions :—‘ Every Wednesday and Saturday he was to offer for 
sale good wholesome fresh mutton at the rate of twopence for a 
single pound, or sixpence for four pounds, and to refuse no one 
at that price. Four times a year he was to offer beef for sale at 
the same rates. Failing these conditions, he was to pay a fine 
of £5 to the deacons for the benefit of the poor.’ 

It is possible to learn these facts from Mr. M‘AII Theal’s 
History, though they are so overlaid with a mass of tedious 
and unnecessary detail that all but the earnest student and the 
long-suffering reviewer may easily miss them. We do not 
object to detail, even of the smallest kind, if it serves an illus- 
trative purpose, but we do object to the heaping up of records 
of this sort :—‘The following vessels were wrecked on our coast 
during these years (1785-89)’; and several pages are filled with 
the exact dates and particulars of the loss of a score of ships, 
to no more purpose than that of the Annual Register. Surely 
Mr. M‘All Theal does not need to be told that a mere record 
of what Americans call ‘happenings’ is not a history, however 
complete and accurate and monumentally voluminous it may 
be. Chronicles arrive at the dignity of History only when their 
writers perceive and note the true causes which shape and 
determine events. Mr. M‘All Theal is very much in the post 
tion of a chronicler who should think he had given a complete 
and permanent record of a trial by setting down every scrap of 
the evidence of every witness, and neglecting the speeches of 
counsel and the judge’s summing-up. 


ROMAN JURISPRUDENCE. 


Roman Jurisprudence during the Republic. By PAuL JORS 
Part 1.: Tothe Time of the Catos. Berlin: F. Vahlen. 


It is significant of the activity of the German press in a some- 
what remote field of research that the author of this volume has 
to regret that two works by Kriiger and Wlassak respectively 
have appeared too late for him to make use of them. A good 
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deal of the matter of the present work will be pretty familiar to 
students of Roman history ; but, so far as we know, there has 
heen no attempt made to trace with such elaboration the 
growth of the law under the Republic. ‘Tt is especially valu- 
able as giving all the information which is available about the 
life and work of the early jurists in general. Of some of those 
who are dealt with individually, so little remains that it seems 
hardly worth while to speculate much about their work. It is 
surely impossible now to give substantiality to the shadowy 
forms of Ti. Coruncanius or Sex. Aélius. Their writings may 
be easily mastered. They occupy together about fifteen lines 
in Huschke. M. Porcius Cato, indeed, that homme de la 
vieille roche, is one of the most real figures of antiquity. But 
as a lawyer he is known to us only as the author of a definition 
of mundus preserved by Festus the grammarian, and of a 
jejune jest about shrewmice narrated by St. Augustine. At 
least, as Festus says, the definition was in Cato’s Commentaries 
on the Civil Law, and, as Augustine says, the joke was in 
answer to a Client, these remains have by common consent 
been treated as legal. On the other hand, a considerable mass 
of material for a history of the law exists, and is here utilised. 

Professor Jérs proposes, in addition to carrying his history 
down to the end of the Republic, to publish, with a commentary, 
the fragments which are left to us of the writings of the Roman 
jurists before the Empire. 

His work is an elaborate study of the origins of that 
system of jurisprudence as we have it in the Corpus Furis, 
which has been the mother of the common law of Europe. It 
is impossible within the limits of short notice to convey an 
adequate idea of the labour involved in such an attempt. No 
lawyer will need to be assured that Roman law was not built 
inaday. But very few have the time or curiosity to seek to 
go behind the writings of the classical jurists. We uncon- 
sciously credit them with the philosophical definitions and acute 
distinctions which they have borrowed from an earlier period. 
Nor was the historical spirit sufficiently awake in them to make 
them care to point out the sources from which they drew. Even 
where they quote, as Sanio has pointed out in recent times, it 
is generally at second-hand. Labeo and Sabinus, of whom we 
have only fragments, had prepared for them some such com- 
pilation of the writings of the ‘ veteres’ as Professor Jérs is now 
endeavouring to reconstruct, and this compilation was fre- 
quently all they knew or cared to know of their predecessors. 
This makes the task of a modern historian of early Roman law 
one of surpassing difficulty. He has to painfully piece together 
the scanty notices which are scattered up and down the orators 
and historians. Even the poets must be ransacked for such 
scanty allusions as they may have. One hopes they were more 
careful to be accurate than their brethren of modern times. 
En parenthése, we doubt if the Baconian hypothesis has found 
sufficient favour to make Shakespeare’s legal remarks quotable 
as the oditer dicta of a Lord Chancellor. 

To return to Professor Jérs, the present volume contains a 
careful inquiry into the law laid down by the Pontifices, and 
an attempt to indicate the first beginnings of international law. 
He devotes an interesting chapter to the education of the young 
lawyer under the Republic—a sort of primitive ‘ devilling ’"— 
and emphasises strongly the social prestige enjoyed by the 
jurist, attributing it, however, mainly to his work being unpaid. 
Weare afraid, in our more mercantile society, the opposite reason 
has more to do with it. The layman as well as the lawyer will 
read with pleasure the lively sketch of the elder Cato. Itisa 
pleasure to be able to say that Professor Jors writes in clear 
and intelligible German. Unlike many of his learned fellow- 
countrymen, he never seems to aim at obscurity. 


OLD AND NEW. 


In Natural Resources of the United States (New York: 
D. Appleton and Co.), Mr. J. H. Patton has compiled a book 
in which the statistics of the natural [resources of the United 
States are expanded in narrative form. Through some 
five hundred pages, the writing is inelegant, and often un- 
ae and, although the author in his preface claims 
at — volume “has a complete index which is so essential 
pe Rapa: to the reader or student,’ the reader or 
re Saag search for that index in vain. The contempt 

r. Patton displays for the laws of grammar is only 
equalled by the ample recognition which he gives to the 
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laws of the Creator. The following may be taken as a sample 
of the first. Speaking of coal, he delivers himself thus : 
‘Shall we not also recognise the numberless blessings—each 
one small in itself, but in the aggregate so many—that it con- 
fers upon the people at their homes, in its domestic uses, in the 
genial warmth it gives, or, when needed, turns darkness’ into 
cheerful light.’ It would be tedious to follow him through his 
narrative of the operations of the Deity in laying down coal- 
fields in appropriate places ; establishing currents of air and 
water so that America shall benefit by them more ‘than both 
Asia and Europe combined’ ; limiting the quantity of precious 
stones, so that the American nation should not give themselves 
up to foolish vanities, and so on. He reaches the sublime of 
spread-eagleism when, in speaking of the Creator’s determina- 
tion to secure a pleasant climate for the American people, he 
observes that ‘The arrangements designed to secure the desired 
ends seem to be perfect.’ Under the heading, ‘ Fruits can be 
Improved,’ stands this other remarkable utterance: ‘What 
a wonderful economy the All-Wise Creator has instituted, in 
which fruits of nearly every kind can be improved by cultiva- 
tion! This (shall we not say divine?) law of Nature opens 
a wide field for success in cultivated fruits’ When we have 
reached a (shall we not say) divine law of Nature which opens a 
wide field for success in cultivated—and canned—fruits, the 
argument from Design may be regarded as finally established. 

In Fonathan and his Continent (Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith), 
by Max O’Rell, we have more of Jonathan and less of his conti- 
nent ; and human nature is more interesting than iron and petro- 
leum. The author of fohn Bull and his Island and Friend Mac- 
donald does not come before the public as a stranger. We 
of England and Scotland have furnished butts for the shafts 
of his light wit; but it is always pleasanter to contem- 
plate the faults of others than our own, and, in speaking of a 
people, Max O’Rell avows that he likes ‘to touch on their pet 
transgressions, their faults and weaknesses.’ It is because he 
cannot find any in the Irish, he says, that he has never written 
about them. It is not complimentary to the Irish, and we 
doubt if it be true. The author, at the outset, disarms criticism 
by pleading that he is only recording the impressions of a six 
months’ visit. But first thoughts are sometimes best, and Max 
O’Rell is gifted with a real talent of observation. He had an 
excellent opportunity of studying men and manners, and he 
made good use of his time. His impressions are extremely 
.accurate, and he has recorded them in his ‘ well-known merry 
way.’ Omne vafer vitium ridenti Flaccus amico tangit might 
be said of him, as it was of one more illustrious ; for, indeed, 
he seems to have made Jonathan his friend before he pro- 
ceeded to point out the holes in his coat. Some of his stories 
are not new; but again he disarms criticism by crying ‘chest- 
nuts’ before he tells them. Besides, a good story is none 
the worse of being told aga n. 

Professor William Marshall’s Die Tiefsee und thr Leben 
(Leipzig: Hirt; Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate) is a 
graphic and popular, and at the same time accurate and com- 
pendious, account of the work of deep-sea research, drawn, in 
large part, from the records of the voyage of the Challenger and 
of other scientific expeditions of the last twenty years. Materials 
for a work of the kind exist in embarrassing quantity ; the diffi- 
culty is that of selection, arrangement, and exposition. In this 
Professor Marshall has succeeded admirably. His book, 
which is illustrated by over a hundred cuts and four full-page 
plates of deep-sea life, should meet with favour in Germany, 
and is well worth translation into English, in which we have 
not, so far, a popular work upon the same plan. The compiler 
first gives an account of the apparatus for taking deep-sea 
soundings and temperatures, for dredging and bringing up 
specimens of the ocean floor ; and then proceeds to describe 
the chemistry and physics, and the distribution, the conditions, 
and the marvellous forms and varieties of plant and animal life 
in abysmal depths. The result has the fascination of a fairy 
tale, and the advantage, besides, of being sober truth. 

The new part of the Proceedings of the Royal Physical Soctety 
gives the opening address by Professor Duns, D.D., deal- 
ing chiefly with the careers of deceased Fellows. Mr. John 
Swinburne describes an ornithological visit to the little-known 
Ascrib Islands; and Mr. Beddard contributes an important 
paper on the structure of the Graafian follicle in Didelphys. 
Mr. Ramage’s account of his visit to Fernando Noronha is of 
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considerable interest, as the expedition which he accompanied 
was the first to thoroughly explore the islands, from which the 
Challenger naturalists were so unceremoniously warned off. 
Mr. J. Arthur Thomson’s treatise on the influence of the 
environment upon the organism displays much painstaking 
research, and the accompanying bibliography must prove indis- 
pensable to any one further pursuing the subject. The number 
is well illustrated, the geological map of Fernando Noronha 
being the only one yet published. 

Physiological Diagrams for Use in Schools, comprised in 
Nine Sheets, with Quarto Book of Reduced Copies of the Dia- 
grams, and Explanatory Key. By George Davies. (Edinburgh 
and London: W. and A. K. Johnston.) As it seems a settled 
thing that School Boards expect their teachers to prelect a 
omnibus rebus, et guibusdam aliis, elementary physiology must 
have its day or hour. Diagrams will certainly render such 
instruction both easier and simpler. The Messrs. Johnston 
have in these nine handsome sheets (29 X 22 inches) pro- 
vided diagrams both accurate and simple, and at a wonder- 
fully small cost. An excellently proportioned skeleton, the 
bones and more important muscles of the limbs, specimens of 
typical joints, bones of the head, front view of organs of the 
trunk, posterior surface of trachea and lungs, with sectional 
view of the heart, are all excellent. The ear and the eye are 
much less satisfactory: in attempting to be simple, the author 
has only succeeded in being unintelligible. 

Two booklets—My Microscope, and My Telescope—written 
by ‘A Quekett Club-Man,’ and published by Messrs. Roper and 
Drowley, London, will be highly valued by young folks inte- 
rested in scientific topics. The short essays of which they are 
composed form an excellent introduction to microscopy in the 
one case, and to astronomy in the other. A Political Catechism 
(London: Field and Tuer) has evidently been written in the 
Conservative interest, although it will not help it much, as it 
is a weakly exposition of a strong case. The attack on the 
Primrose League which it contains is quite uncalled-for ; and, 
being stupid to boot, is altogether inexcusable. Original 
English as Written by our Little Ones at School (London : 
Jarrold and Sons), by H. J. Barker, is an amusing collection 
of unconscious comicalities gathered in elementary schools. 
In many cases the unintended fun eclipses the laboured efforts 
of American humorists. Dramatic Notes (London: Strand 
Publishing Company), an excellent year-book of the stage 
edited by Cecil Howard, has now reached its tenth issue, 
which deals more fully with the histrionic productions of the 
previous twelve months than any of its predecessors. Thomas 
Carlyle on the Repeal of the Union (London: Field and 
Tuer) is a reprint, very prettily done, of an article written by 
the Seer of Chelsea upwards of forty years ago, and not 
included in his collected works. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTION. 


A Distracting Guest. By Mrs. Jocelyn. White and Co. 2 vols. 
A Sacred Trust. By Gilham Tomsett. Remington and Co. 
Long Odds. By Hawley Smart. White and Co. 3 vols. 
Miss Milne and J. By S. M. Caffyn. Remington and Co. 
Schwartz. By D.C. Murray. Macmillan and Co. 2 vols. 
St. a Tower. By Florence Warden. Cassell and Co. 
3 vols. 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By Beatrice Whitby. 


3 vols. 
VERSE. 


India + gaa Poem. By H. B. W. Garrick. Tribner 
and Co. 

Lost Chords. By the Rev. W. Moore. Parker and Co. 

Marpessa: a Masque; with Eight Odes. By Arthur Platt. 
Deighton, Bell and Co. 

Pictoris Otia. By R. T. Williams. John Bumpus. 9s. 

The Last Idler,and Other Poems. J.B. Leno. Reeves and 
Turner. 

Volumes in Folio. By Richard Le Gallienne. C.E. Mathews. §s. 


TRAVEL. 


Aalesund to Tetuan, By C. R. Corning. Alexander Gardner. 6s. 

Gtbraltar. By H. M. Field. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Midnight Sunbeams. E.C. Kimball. Alexander Gardner, 6s. 

Notes of My Fourney Round the World. By Evelyn Cecil. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 12s. 6d. 
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History. 


Household History of the United States. By Edward Egglesto 
Macmillan and Co. 12s. e 

The Battle Abbey Roll. Duchess of Cleveland. John Murray 
3 vols. 

The History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By SR 
Gardiner. Vol. iii, London: Longmans, Green and Co, 
24s. 


ScIENCE. 


Agricultural Grasses and Forage Plants. By Drs. Stebler and 
Schroter, Translated by A. N. M‘Alpine. David Nutt 
12s. 6d. 

Dry-Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice. By F. M. Halford. 
Sampson Low and Co. 25s. 

Handbook of Cryptogamic Botany. By A. W. Bennett and 
George Murray. Longmans, Green and Co. 16s,, 
Naturalistic Photography. By P. H. Emerson. Sampson Low 

and Co. §3s. 

Scientific Works of the late Sir William Siemens. Edited by 
E. F. Bamber. John Murray. 36s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Amusing Prose Chap-Books. Edited by Cunningham. T, p. 
Morison. 2s. 6d. 

Beauty’s Day. By De Favre. Vizetelly and Co. Ios. 6d. 

Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia, Edited by Charles Annandale. 
First volume. Blackie and Son. 6s. 

Children of the State. By F. Davenport-Hill and Fanny 
Fowke. Macmillan and Co. 6s, 

Colloguial Fapanese. By W.H. Chamberlain.  Triibner and 
Co. 12s. 6d. 

Literature and the Pension List. By W.M. Colles. Henry 
Glaisher. 

Lost Leaders. By Andrew Lang. Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co. 5s. 

Nuces Etymologice. By Dr. Charnock. Triibner and Co, 
10S. 

The Fest-Book of Archie Armstrong. T. D. Morison. 2s. 6d. 

The Life of Raphael. By Herman Grimm. Translated by S. 
H. Adams. Alexander Gardner. 7s. 6d. 

The Noted Breweries of Great Britain. By Alfred Barnard. 
Causton and Sons. 

The Wandering Knight. By Jean De Cartheny. Burns and 
Oates. 


ForEIGN. 


Chansons et danses des Bretons, Par N. Quellien. 8vo. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. Io fr. 

Contes a la brune. Par A, Silvestre. 12mo. Paris : Marpon. 
3 fr. Soc. 

Die fiinf Sinne des Menschen. Von A. Bernstein. 12mo. 
Leipzig: Brockhaus. 2 Aufl. 5 m. 

Der Erbe: Sociales Schauspiel. Von K. Bleibtreu. 8vo. Leip- 
zig: Friedrich. 1 m. 

Der Kampf um’s Recht. 9 Aufl. 8vo. Wien: Manz. 1 m. 50. 

Die Millionenbraut. Von E. Fels. 3 Bde. 8vo. Jena: Cos- 
tenoble. 12m. 

Die Préposition bei den attischen Rednern. Von L, Lutz. 8vo. 


Leipzig. 3m. 
Discours de réception de M. F. Claretie. 8vo. Paris: Lévy. 
I fr. 


Réponse au discours de M. F. Claretie. Par E. Renan. 8v0. 
Paris: Lévy. 1 fr. 7" 

Egil’ Saga Skallagrimssonar udgiven ved F. Fénsson. Wi. 
8vo. Kopenhagen: Gyldendal. 3 kr. 

Etat de la France en 178. Par P. Boiteau, 8vo. Paris: 
Guillaumin. Io fr. 

Gesammelte Schriften von A. Seidel. 
Leipzig : Liebeskind. 3 m. 

Indische Reiseskizzen. Von R. Garbe. 8vo. Berlin: Paetel 
6 m. 

Kon. Dansk Hof og Statskalender for 1889. 8vo. Koper 
hagen: Rasch, 7 kr. ’ 

Spanische Stiergefechte. Von W. Jost. Mit photogr. Berlin: 
Asher. 3m. 


6 Band. 12m0. 
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THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 
THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY fHABITATION. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING “of the HABITATION will be held, in the 
i Sr. GeorGE'S HALL, Randolph Place, on the evening of Monday, the 18th 
inst at 8 o'clock, when it is requested that all the Members will endeavour to be 


present. BUSINESS. 
AwnvaL Report, Erection or Orrice-BEarers and Council, ETc. 


“1] be served at 8 o'clock. 
_ Wilirese will be delivered by JAMES WALLACE, Eso., Apvocare, and a 
Programme of Music will be performed by several ladies and gentlemen. 
Tickets (6d. each) may be obtained at 34 North Castle Street: the Rooms of the 
Western Division Conservative Association, Torphichen Street ; Messrs. Grant & 
Son, Princes Street ;_ Mr. MacGill, Queensferry Street; and Mr. Strang’s Coach 


‘es North-West Circus Place. 
eT R. L. BLACKBURN, Secretary. 


GcoTcH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
GCOTCH OATCAKES 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 
ROBERT A. PATON 


BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 




















MPORTANT TO THE DYSPEPTIC 
TEA 


WITH STRENGTH AND FRAGRANCE, but without Astringency from 
Tannin, which often causes INDIGESTION. 
Prices—s. 8d., 25., 28. 6d., 28. 8d., and 35. 


GEORGE MURRAY & CO., Tza Deacers, 32 Castie Street, Epinsurc! 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT. 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To Proving ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in preenion of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGu). 


LUMBAGO, Etc. 


20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 


free. ; : ADAM ROLLAND. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 


22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference, M. WIGHT. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


._ For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EDINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 


CONSULTATIONS PersonaLLy oR BY Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrice Hours—to a.o. till 7 ».M.; Saturdays, ro till 4. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, AND GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNISHERS. 





DINING ROOM 
DRAWING ROOM 
BEDROOM 
LIBRARY 
HALL 
& OFFICE 


Furniture of their own Manufacture in artistic designs at inexpensive 
orices. 


SPECIALTY MADE OF 
DINING ROOMS AND BEDROOMS. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


SHOWROOMS: 24S. FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH. 
FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 











tobe? & CoO, REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS. txeccmc tne. 


STENGIL PLA TES. Stenci INKS 


“ARABINE”’ MARKING. INK INDELIBLE. 


SELF OXYDIZING 


DAVID FLEMING MAKER GLASGOW 











ss E’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE. 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 








THE 
IMPLEX PATENT CONVERTIBLE RANGE, 


with all the Latest Improvements, in Operation here Daily. Inspection 
respectfully invited. If not convenient to call, Descriptive Catalogues with 
Prices will be sent on Application. 
DAVID FOULIS, SMITH AND FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ , 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, aie 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, \ EDINBURG 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SEcRETARY, L. L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, anD STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 
~ Hay, Oats, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, PoTa- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


L O A N & s O fF 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FOR Hire. 





M ORTIMER & SON, 86 GrorGe STREET, EDINBURGH, 

MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish. EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 



















THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 





ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS, TELEPHONES— 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


1455 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Forty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 








AIM OF SCHOOL. GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- | Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on | Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
moderate terms. classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- | claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 

SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical | SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil BUREAU, Etc. 

Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 

708. and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 





: . Basin. 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see ee in ‘ ; 

Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 

for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 

for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical fees charged. 
l and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- , . : ‘ 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre The following honours have been gained by Pupils daring 
) with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence | the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 


of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 


Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 8th Entrance to Woolwich > 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to | 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. . 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, Wren), &c. &c. j 





under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, : i a : 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the | Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 


illustration of their theoretical work. Department for Higher Class Schools, 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. The report for 1886-7 states that" Blairlodge School is one . 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings of the marvels of private enterpelse. 
during the past year. There are 21 Class- -rooms, varying in For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment fe 
size from 4o ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16ft. by 16 ft. They | and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated | what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
and heated. to be.’ 








WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Mivowet’s CELEBRATED ScoTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc, etc. 


iv 





Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA. RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE ERG HESS. 
4 ETC. ' 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


KITCHEN RANGES. 


CONVERTIBLE CLOSE AND OPEN FIRE RANGES. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. DRAWINGSON APPLICATION. PRICES FROM £3, 10s. TO £18, tos, 
’ 











COPPER OR BEST STEEL PLATE PRESSURE BOILERS 


MADE TO ORDER. PRICES FROM £2, I0s. TO £8, 10s. 








Estimates Furnished on A pplication. Liberal Discount for Ready-Money. 


AMES GRAY & SON, MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and | 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 









DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 











57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. ek _ ed : 
cela R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 
fe TBLD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pickinc uP CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN.-BLOW. 
Licnts at Sza.’ NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (orposiTE CocKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH, 





LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


De SOS € CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
vane on = THE “KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woots, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 


Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 








Sole Makers. 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 











, SIZES IN STOCK. 
7 ft. Gin. by6ft. . . £016 9 | 12 ft.—— by 9ft.. . gi 
110 | 2,,——by0,,6in, . 25 


9 9 ——y 6 ” ° * 
9,,—by7,,6m.. . 146 | 2,,—bl, ... 20 
9,—by9, ... 196 | 13 ,, 6 in, by 12,, . . 268 
0,,6inby9, . .. 14 6 | ,,—byl2, ... 36 
FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 


47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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